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Editorial Jutroduction 


Preaching has been the most consistent avenue, from 
the human stand-point, for the enlistment of people into 
the ranks of Christianity. But preaching has been utilized 
in many other occupations. Politicians have adopted the 
methods and vocabulary of religion. Hucksters of all 
varieties of products have developed their own style of 
“preaching.” If this technique has been so useful in various 
walks of life, is the preaching of a Christian pulpit lowered 
to the level of worldly “big business?” The answer to this 
question lies only in what the preachers do with it. 

The element that makes preaching honorable or lasting 
is that the preaching is BIBLICAL PREACHING. Examine 
the sermons of our churches by the standards of real biblical 
authority. What will be the verdict? When man has put 
the emphasis on preaching and has de-emphasized BIBLI- 
CAL, the honored experience of being in the pulpit has been 
debased to worldly pursuits of popularity and success. 


One of the regrettable commentaries on twentieth cen- 
tury preaching is the oft heard remark, “He took a text and 
departed therefrom.” This remark reveals that the listener 
realized that there was no direct relationship between the 
“biblical text” and the “text of the sermon.” 


Wherein is the authority for and the authority of our 
pulpit proclamations? Some preachers have ceased to 
follow the authority of the Bible in their sermons. While 
they are making repeated boasts of the place of the Bible 
in their ministry, they forsake the authority of and import- 
ance of the Word of God. But many others read or quote a 
Biblical reference as though this insures an aura of sanctity 
for their speech. While they have gone through the motion 
of scriptural exaltation, they proceed to substitute personal 
oratorical ability and popularity for the real authority. How 
spiritually enduring are results produced by such? 

The authority of the Living Word and the Written Word 
will always agree. One cannot depart from nor neglect 
either of these for they are inseparable. Pulpit proclama- 
tions will be raised from church calendar pushing, crowd 
pleasing, job protecting, prestige gaining speeches when the 
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Bible regains the proper position. Many sermons have been 
preached from a text with no reference to its context or its 
original purpose. One would suppose that the preacher pre- 
pared his sermon and then found some holy words to give 
it an appearance of being Biblical. Power in the pulpit will 
be lasting when we claim the truth that “my word . . . that 
goes forth from my mouth; . . . shall not return to me empty, 
but it shall accomplish that which I purpose.” Both the text 
and the sermon must be biblical. These two must be in- 
separably bound to the Word of God. 


The January, 1961 issue of the Review and Expositor will 
be built around the central theme of “World Religions.” We 
anticipate articles from authors in Ceylon, Hong Kong, Ban- 
galore (South India), Japan, and Jordan. 


CORRECTION NOTICE—In the July issue the title of Dr. 
James E. Wood, Jr. was given as “Director of J. M. Dawson 
Studies in Church and State.” He does serve in this capacity 
but his official title is Professor of Comparative Religion 
and Missions, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. We regret 
this error. 


Corinth 


By JOSEPH A. CALLAWAY 


| CENTRAL AREA 
THEATER DISTRICT 


CORINTH 


When the Greeks characterized a way of life that was 
extremely immoral, they coined the word corinthiazesthai, 
meaning ‘to live a corinthian life.” Life at Corinth was 
proverbially immoral. Who would have encouraged Paul 
to stop in Corinth after the near failure in cultured Athens! 
But “the foolishness of God is wiser than man,” (1 Cor. 1:25) 
and “Paul came to Corinth; ... and he continued there a 
year and six months, teaching the word of God among them” 
(Acts 18:1, 11). 

After Paul left the city, tensions developed between “the 
word” that he taught and the manner of life at Corinth. His 
letters to the church spoke to these tensions. Thus to un- 


1. John Taylor Dean, St. Paul and Corinth (London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1947), p. 15. 
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derstand the significance of his message, one should be ac- 
quainted with first-century life at Corinth. [This is a study 
of the city and its life during the time of Paul.] 


Geography of the City 


Connecting the southern part of the Greek peninsula 
with the mainland is a narrow isthmus some ten miles in 
length. The southern end of the neck of land broadens out 
to some ten miles in width and Corinth was situated in the 
southwestern corner. Leading north from the city was a 
road connecting the harbor of Lechaeum, the port of Corinth 
on the west side of the isthmus. Southeast of the city an- 
other road led to Cenchreae, the harbor which handled traf- 
fic from the direction of Ephesus and the Near East.” 


Since a voyage around the southern part of the peninsula 
called for a detour for some 200 miles around stormy Cape 
Malea,? much of the trade between Rome and the Orient 
crossed the isthmus between Lechaeum and Cenchreae. 
Cargo from large vessels was transported overland and 
small vessels were moved from one port to the other by a 
system of rollers on a level ship-road called the “diolkos.”* 
Periander (c. 629-c. 585 B.C.) recognized the desirability of 
constructing a canal between the two seas, but Nero in A.D. 
67 made the first attempt at digging a waterway. Nero called 
off the project after six days of work, and the canal was 
not constructed until A.D. 1881-1893.5 During the first cen- 
tury all crossing between harbors was overland and the 
crossing led by way of Corinth. 


The city of Corinth lay at the foot of 1800 foot Mount 
Acrocorinth. At the base of the mount a broad plateau step- 
ped down toward the Bay of Corinth in two levels. Below 


2. See J. G. O’Neill, Ancient Corinth, Vol. I (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1930), pp. 10ff. 

3. Jack Finegan, Light From the Ancient Past (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951), p. 278. Note the quotation from 
Strabo, Geography, VIII, vi, 20: “But when you double Malea, forget 
your home.” 

4. O'Neill, op. cit., p. 10. 

5. Ibid., p. 12. O’Neill pointed out that Vindex’s revolt obliged 
Nero to return home. Finegan, op. cit., cited Philostratus, Life of 
Apollonius, IV, 24, where it is said that Egyptian engineers advised 
Nero that the two seas were not of the same level. For a discussion 
of this ancient engineering problem, see Strabo, Geography, I, iii, 11. 
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this plateau the shoreline followed another level northward 
toward Lechaeum. Most of the city was built on the upper 
terraces of the plateau, and its slight elevation opened the 
city to cool breezes which blew in from the sea.® Almost 
four centuries before the time of Paul, Diogenes the cynic 
had observed that the climate of Corinth was pleasant. He 
lived in his pithos’ on the road that led out of the city to- 
ward Cenchreae because, he said, more fools passed that 
way than anywhere else in Greece. 

The location of Corinth on the major trade route be- 
tween Rome and the Orient, combined with its pleasant cli- 
mate and the delay in traveling overland from Lechaeum to 
Cenchreae, made it a natural commercial center. Its wealth 
increased steadily during the first century A.D. and the 
magnetism of prosperity attracted all kinds of people from 
all parts of the Mediterranean world. 


The People of Corinth 


Alexander the Great inherited control of Corinth from 
his father, Philip II of Macedon, and he made it the center of 
the new Hellenic League. However, the Greeks resented 
foreign domination and following the division of Alexander’s 
kingdom, there were efforts made to gain freedom from 
Macedon. The struggle for freedom eventually led to the 
intervention of Rome and in 146 B.C. Corinth was destroyed 
by the Romans. The men were slain and the women and 
children were sold into slavery. For 102 years the city lay 
in ruins® 

In 44 B.C. Julius Caesar rebuilt the city as a Roman 
colony and populated it with dispossessed Greeks and Italian 
freedmen. Whatever cultural heritage remained from an- 


6. O'Neill, op. cit., 

7. Ibid. A pithos ok ‘ large wine jar. Diogenes likely turned 
it over on the side so that it resembled a dog’s house. His life as a 
Cynic was called a dog’s life and when he died the Corinthians 
erected a marble representation of a dog to his memory. Diogenes 
was Corinth’s contribution to the world of culture. 

8. Oscar Broneer, “Corinth,” The Biblical Archaeologist, XIV, 
No. 4 (1951), p. 82. 

9. Rhys Carpenter, Ancient Corinth, revised by Robert L. 
Scranton, (Athens: American School of Classical Studies, 1954), p. 13. 

10. Ibid., p. 14. Cf. also Broneer, op. cit., where the 44 B.C. 
date is given. The date of 46 B.C. in Finegan, op. cit., and C. T. Craig, 
Introduction,” The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 10, p. 3, 

curate. 
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cient Greek Corinth was adopted by the new settlers. How- 
ever it should be noted that the people of first century 
Corinth were essentially without a cultural tradition. Be- 
cause of the rapid influx of people, a cosmopolitan attitude 
developed which allowed new ideas or religions to be pro- 
pagated freely. This is significant for understanding Paul’s 
letters to the church at Corinth. It explains in part the in- 
stability of the people in religious commitment because of 
their exaggerated open-mindedness. Corinth was in no 
“Bible Belt.” 


Religion in Corinth 


After 44 B.C., many of the native cults were re-estab- 
lished and many foreign cults were brought in. In case some 
religion was omitted, there was a shrine of “all the gods.”" 
On the site of Corinth today, there are seven columns stand- 
ing among the ruins of the Temple of Apollo which attest 
to the popularity of that cult. The columns stand twenty- 
four feet high and near six feet in diameter, and they prob- 
ably date from the sixth century B.C.” 


Two other cults are of more interest to students of the 
New Testament. One was the cult of Asklepios, the god of 
healing, located in a temple approximately one-third of a 
mile from the center of the city.1* It was native to Corinth 
and the shrine was restored by the Roman colonists. 


Several buildings were clustered around the temple and 
people who were sick or lame came to these buildings for 
healing. A complex system of reservoirs and channels lead- 
ing from a spring indicates that water played an important 
part in the treatments. The patients brought to the temple 
terra cotta replicas of the affected parts of the body, either 
in gratitude for cures or in anticipation of divine aid. An 
offering box was located near the temple entrance so that 
cash contributions could be received from the patients. 


11. See Broneer, op. cit., pp. 83-88 for a discussion of the cults 
and myths associated with Corinth. 


12. Ibid., see a 1, “Archaic no of Apollo.” Cf. also 
O'Neill, op. cit., p. 4 

13. Broneer, op. ‘a. p. 86. 

14. Ibid., p. 83, Fig. 4. These replicas are on display at the 


museum set up at the site of Corinth by the American School of 
Classical Studies. 
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The shrine with its extended ministry to the sick and 
lame provides a good example of a pagan hospital and shows 
that it was an integral part of the religious life of the city. 
The same type of cult was located in many of the cities where 
Paul ministered, e.g. at Ephesus. 


The other significant cult at Corinth was centered in the 
temple of Aphrodite, located on top of Mount Acrocorinth. 
In the religious service of Aphrodite, the goddess of beauty 
and love (eros), a thousand female servants of the goddess 
openly plied their trade in Corinth as sacred prostitutes.!5 
Strabo observed in his usual frank way that “it was also on 
account of these women that the city was crowded with 
people and grew rich; for instance, the ship-captains freely 
squandered their money, and hence the proverb, ‘Not for 
everyman is the voyage to Corinth.’”!6 To the Roman world, 
the cult of Aphrodite symbolized Corinth. 


From the remains of a small theater rebuilt during 
Roman times, a stone inscribed “(belonging) to the girls” 
was found.!?_ Although the stone was from the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., it was reused by the Roman colonists and very 
likely it designated a special section of the theater for the 
notorious servants of Aphrodite. Thus evidence from the 
city confirms in part the reputation in contemporary history 
that Corinth was notoriously immoral and its immorality 
was also an integral part of its religion. This was the city 
to which Paul turned when the Jewish colonists refused to 
hear him in the synagogue (Acts 18:6-7) 18 


15. Ibid., p. 88. O’Neill, op. cit., pp. 89-92, insisted that the cult 
of Aphrodite did not originate from Phoenician (Canaanite) col- 
onists, who, some scholars think, settled in Corinth. O’Neill traced 
the Aphrodite cult back to Minoan instead of Canaanite culture. 
However, many writers believe the cult had Semitic origin. Cf. 
— A. McDonald, “Corinth,” The Biblical Archaeologist, V, No. 3, 
p. 46. 

16. Strabo, Geography, VIII, vi, 20. Note how this problem lurks 
in the background of much of Paul’s writing to the church at Corinth. 

17. McDonald, op. cit., p. 46. Cf. also Carpenter, op. cit., p. 73. 

18. McDonald, op. cit., p. 41, noted that a long block, presumably 
the lintel of a doorway, was found and that it bore an inscription 
which may be restored to read “Synagogue of the Jews.” Although 
this was of later date than the time of Paul, it indicates that Jews 
were in Corinth and that a synagogue was likely located near the 
Agora during the first century. 
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Life in the City 


All roads leading to Corinth converged upon the Agora 
or central market square. Shops lined the roads and sur- 
rounded the square. A typical shop was a single room which 
opened on one side to the street or square. On the south 
side of the Agora was a row of wine-shops or taverns which 
were the center of Corinth’s celebrated entertainment busi- 
ness, possibly until Paul’s time. These shops each had a 
second room behind the main one and a system of under- 
ground water channels served as refrigeration for wine 
and meats. 

Paul probably worked at his tentmaking with Aquila 
and Priscilla in a shop off the Agora or a side street. He 
could have been located on the Lechaeum Road near a shop 
which yielded an inscription in Latin containing the word 
macellum which is the equivalent of the Greek term trans- 
lated “shambles” in 1 Cor. 10:25,2° but correctly translated 
“meat market” in RSV. The Christian could eat meat sold 
in the public market without questioning the propriety of it#4 
(cf. 1 Cor. 8:1-13; 9:23-32). Obviously Paul had purchased 
meat in these markets while he lived at Corinth. 

The Agora itself was the hub of the daily life of Corinth. 
It was laid out in two levels, with the south part being raised 
slightly higher than the larger north part. Midway along 
the edge of the higher terrace, a structure with a projecting 
platform faced the lower section. The platform was the 
Rostra on which high officials addressed or propagandized 
the crowds in the lower level.2! 

Very likely the Rostra is the place in front of which 
Paul appeared before Gallio c. A.D. 5172 to defend himself 


19. Broneer, op. cit., p. 93, noted that the wine shops were 
being converted to other use during the first century, but that some 
were likely being used as taverns even then, 

20. Ibid., p. 89. 

3 ee Broneer, op. cit., 91 and Fig. 79. Also see 
Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 35ff. Fold-out maps p. 98. 

22. athe op. cit., 282, noted that Gallio was the elder 
brother of the philosopher ; Bhs and is mentioned by Tacitus and 
Dio Cassius. An inscription was found at Delphi, across the Gulf of 
Corinth, which mentioned Lucius Junius Gallio as proconsul of 
Achaia during the twelfth tribunican year and the twenty-sixth im- 
peratorship of Claudius, or in A.D. 52. Since the inscription men- 
tions a letter from Gallio to Claudius, Gallio must have become 
proconsul not later than A.D. 51. The account in Acts 18 implies that 
Gallio had just entered upon his proconsulship, therefore Paul must 
have appeared before Gallio during the late summer of A.D. 51 and 
he probably arrived in Corinth early in A.D. 50. 
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before the Jewish accusers (1 Cor. 18:12-17). The Greek 
word bema used in this passage is the same as the Latin 
rostra which occurs in reference to the particular structure 
located in the Agora. In keeping with this identification is 
the mob scene which could have occurred in the market 
square, but hardly would have occurred in the halls of an 
official building. 

To the northwest of the Agora was an amphitheater with 
a seating capacity of some 18,000. A paving block from the 
area preserves an inscription stating that the pavement was 
laid to the expense of Erastus who was aedile or Commis- 
sioner of Public Works.* One of Paul’s co-workers was 
named Erastus and in Rom, 16:23 he is called the oikonomos 
or “chamberlain” of the city. This is evidence that though 
“not many noble are called,” Erastus may have been an 
important exception in Corinth. 


A celebrated attraction of Corinth was its biennial 
Isthmian Games, second in importance only to the quadren- 
nial Olympic Games. The Isthmian Games occasioned a 
national festival which brought throngs of people to the city 
and provided opportunity for merchants and entertainers 
to reap a handsome profit. The allusions of Paul to the 
“race” and “corruptible crown” of 1 Cor. 9:24-27, along with 
the reference to fighting “not as one that beateth the air,” 
betray intimate knowledge of the races and gladiatorial 
fights. Paul may have seen the winner of the races receive 
his wreath of withered celery or parsley. Possibly he saw 
the boxers buffet each other with knuckles wrapped in 
leather thongs to make the blows more effective. 


Paul’s decision to live the life of his people apparently 
gave him an identification with them which played a signifi- 
cant role in his ministry at Corinth. He knew the problems 
which they faced because he walked the same streets, 


23. Cf. McDonald, op. cit., p. 46 and especially the inscription 
and commentary at the bottom of the page. Erastus is mentioned in 
Acts 19:22 and 2 Tim. 4:20, in addition to the passage cited. 

24. Broneer, op. cit., p. 95; also O’Neill, op. cit., p. 56. 

25. Broneer, op. cit., p. 96. However, O’Neill, op. cit., p. 109, 
noted that the first prize at the Isthmian Games was a crown of pine 
leaves. The crown of celery or parsley seems to have been sub- 
stituted for it for a time, according to Plutarch. 
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shopped at the same markets, attended their festivals, ate 
of their vineyards and drank of their milk.“ He encountered 
the same temptations and he rejected the appeals of immor- 
ality and idolatry. It is obvious from the many allusions to 
local conditions in his letters that he wrote in full assurance 
that the Christians at Corinth knew he shared in their life. 
And his work as a co-laborer with them gave them confi- 
dence to become co-laborers with Paul in the gospel. 

Diogenes would have said that another fool passed 
through Corinth. The saints in Corinth knew that he became 
a fool for Christ’s sake. 


26. See 1 Cor. 9:7-10. Our word “currants” is a medieval cor- 
— of Corinth, which associated a famous vineyard industry with 
e city. 
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Che Nature of the Corinthian 


Correspondence 
By RAY BROWN 


I. Occasion, Origin, and Date of the Corinthian Letters 


The occasions which brought forth Paul’s letters to the 
church in Corinth can be portrayed most simply by outlining 
the apostle’s relationship to the Christian community there. 

It was Paul who founded the church, composed largely 
of Gentiles, with which he toiled for eighteen months (Acts 
18). Gallio probably became proconsul of Achaia, in which 
Corinth was located, in A.D. 51 or 52. Paul was in Corinth 
during that time (Acts 18:12). 

Paul left Corinth and, after some little time, established 
himself in Ephesus, where he labored two years (Acts 
19: 1-10). 

While in Ephesus Paul sent a letter to the church in 
Corinth. His letter is known to us only from 1 Cor. 5:9. 

Still later, while in Ephesus, he received news from 
Chloe’s people that the Corinthian church was in distress 
(1 Cor. 1:11). He decided to send Timothy to counsel 
with the church and resolved also to dispatch a letter, espe- 
cially since he had just received a letter from them (1 Cor. 
4-17; 16:10-11; 7:1). The letter he sent, his second one, we 
know as First Corinthians. 

When Timothy failed to settle the problem and the letter 
did not create a better atmosphere in the church, Paul re- 
solved to return to Corinth (2 Cor. 12:14; 13:1). It is neces- 
sary to assume Paul made a second visit to Corinth at some 
point in his career because of 2 Cor. 12:14 and 2 Cor. 13:1-2. 
The second trip was painful to Paul (2 Cor. 2:1) and 
unsuccessful. 

Paul resolved to write yet another letter (2 Cor. 2:4; 
7:8). That letter, the third one and a severe one, is lost to us, 
unless part of it is preserved in 2 Cor. 10-13. Titus carried 
this letter to the little church in Corinth and, returning, met 
Paul somewhere in Macedonia, since Paul had left Ephesus 


(2 Cor. 7:5-8). Titus brought the good news that the church 
had altered its ways. 
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Second Corinthians, actually Paul’s fourth letter, was 
written in Macedonia, in response to the tidings brought by 
Titus (2 Cor. 7:5-7). Paul proceeded to Corinth (Acts 20:2), 
where he visited for the third time and where, very likely, 
he wrote his letter to the church at Rome. 


We may conclude, then, that 1 Corinthians was written 
from Ephesus and 2 Corinthians from Macedonia, sometime 
between A.D. 54 and 57. Of the four letters Paul wrote, 
only two, and perhaps part of the third, survive. 


II. Purpose of the Letters 


First Corinthians was written in reply to some questions 
Paul had been asked (1 Cor. 7:1). But it was also written 
to supply some teaching the church had not asked for but 
which Paul was certain the congregation needed! The first 
six chapters do not deal with the inquiries of the church at 
all, but contain teaching Paul was anxious for the Corin- 
thians to receive. 

The church had asked about sexual life and marriage, 
food offered to idols, and probably conduct in public worship. 
The proper understanding of the resurrection was bothering 
them also probably. Whether the offering they were ex- 
pected to take was bothering them is not clear either. But 
it was bothering Paul, so he mentioned it. 

The apostle deals at some length with the various fac- 
tions in the church, immorality among church members, and 
law suits they entered against one another. In First Corin- 
thians we learn that the “church was in the world, as it had 
to be, but the world was in the church, as it ought not to be.”! 


Part of the fascination of First Corinthians lies in the 
brilliant manner in which Paul proclams Christian faith and 
applies it to the pressing issues of everyday life in Corinth. 

Second Corinthians, written after the troubles referred 
to in First Corinthians had been resolved, was Paul’s effort 
to proclaim his understanding of his ministry and bring 
comfort and inspiration to the repentant church. Certain 
that it was Christ and not man who had communicated 
his ministry to him and commissioned him to proclaim it, 


1. James Moffatt, The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
(New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, n.d.) p. xv. 
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Paul wrote in a beautiful and moving manner of “the glory 
of the ministry.” 


There is also a quiet defense of his apostleship and his 
understanding of it. After all, he had seen the Risen Lord 
and all men could see divine approval of Paul’s ministry. The 
apostles before him possessed a special distinction because 
they were “the connecting links between the historical Jesus 
and the community of the new age.”* But his own apostle- 
ship was not inferior since it was validated by Christ. In 
chapters 10-13 there is a passionate and vigorous defense of 
his apostleship. 


Second Corinthians gave Paul an opportunity, further- 
more, to defend his authority in the face of attacks by his 
opponents. It is not possible to state with exactness who 
his adversaries were. It has been suggested that they were 
Judaizers, agents of Jewish, legalistic Christianity. T. W. 
Manson has argued that the conflict reflected in the Corin- 
thian correspondence was caused by the attempts of Jewish 
authorities, in defiance of the agreement made with Paul 
(Galatians 2:9), to extend their power into the churches Paul 
founded.‘ But there is no controversy considering circum- 
cision and the law.5 


A better suggestion is that Paul’s opponents were gnos- 
tics, emphasizing wisdom, and spiritualists, emphasizing 
mystical revelation and neglecting historical revelation. 


Actually his opponents cannot be identified with cer- 
tainty. Satirically called “superlative” apostles by Paul, 
they came from outside the community into it and created 
tremendous havoc by appealing successfully to fickle Co- 
rinthians (2 Cor. 11:22, 3:1; 11:5; 2:5; 7-12). 


In Second Corinthians Paul was concerned, also, about 


2. See A. T. Robertson, The Glory of the Ministry, Paul’s Ex- 
ultation in Preaching (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1911). 

3. C. K. Barrett, “Paul and the ‘Pillar’ Apostles,” Studia Paulina 
in _— Johannis De Zwaan (Haarlem: Erven F. Bohn, 1953), 
Pp. 

4. T. W. Manson, “St. Paul in Ephesus, The Corinthian Cor- 
Sena. Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxvi (1941), 
p. 118, 

5. Kirsopp Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul Their Motive 
and Origin (second edition; London: Rivingtons, 1911), p. 222. 
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the unity of the church,* expressed in an offering to be taken 
for the poor Christians of Jerusalem. In these latter days 
a collection has been known to divide; Paul felt it would 
help to unite. The offering was a sign of fellowship and 
symbol of gratitude. It helped to bind Corinthian and 
Jerusalemite in Christian love.’ 


In this letter the apostle was anxious, in addition, to 
mould the church into a unity in preparation for his third 
visit. In the latter half of the letter this is quite clear. Paul 
was anxious to be in a joyful mood, and he yearned for 
the Corinthians to correct their disorder by the time he 
arrived. 


III. Distinctiveness of 1 and 2 Corinthians 


The Corinthian letters give a superb picture of a primi- 
tive congregation handling (or mishandling) the issues of 
every-day experience on the basis of the Gospel. No other 
letter of Paul gives such a living picture of a young Hellen- 
istic community and the apostle’s work in it. In the epistles 
written to Corinth we are able to reflect on the difficulty of 
the problems the little community faced as well as the earn- 
estness of the congregation in coping with them. From these 
letters we learn of some of the enormous problems facing 
the Christian faith in the first century A.D. as it went forth 
to conquer the world. 


It has been suggested already that the Corinthian letters 
give a fascinating picture of Paul’s ability to intertwine 
doctrine and practical life. It must be emphasized that this 
occurs as Paul demonstrates that Christian believers must 
live morally upright lives. The apostle insists upon this in 
other letters but not with such thoroughness or with as 
many problems. Here we find Paul demonstrating that the 


6. Floyd V. Filson, “Introduction to and Exegesis of the Book of 
II Corinthians,” The Interpreter’s Bible Edited by George Buttrick. 
(New York: Abingdon Pres, 1953), p. 273. 

7. Note the statement of Clarence Tucker Craig in The One 
Church in the Light of the New Testament (Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1951), p. 56: “An offering like this was the form 
of recognition of her spiritual supremacy which Jerusalem expected 
from her daughter churches.” This is saying too much. 


8. Paul Feine, Einleitung in das Neue Testament (10 unver- 


anderte Auflage neubearbeitet von Johannes Behm; Heidelberg: 
Quelle und Meyer, 1954). 
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gospel clarifies the issues of life more than the issues of life 
clarify the gospel. 

Life does not make one area theoretical and another 
practical and neither does Paul. In these letters we find 
Paul throwing the light of the gospel on the areas of Corin- 
thian life needing its illumination. It is the gospel which 
makes the diagnosis and offers the remedy. Observe how 
this is done in 1 Corinthians. The disunity of men is to be 
dissolved in the unity in Christ (chaps. 1-4). Sexual immor- 
ality must be removed because Christ, the Passover Lamb, 
is already slain (chap. 5). Conflicts before heathen judges 
will not exist where greed and vice are conquered by the 
power of the Spirit (chap. 6). Marriage, necessary for many, 
must offer normal and wholesome sexual expression (chap. 
7). Christian freedom is a responsible freedom interpreted 
by love (chaps. 8:10). The gift of tongue-talking, which 
inflated the individual, should be deemphasized and the gift 
of love, which edified the church, should be reemphasized 
(chaps. 12-13). Public worship involves a Christian com- 
munity, not solitary individuals (chap. 14). The resurrection 
of the body displaces the Greek idea of the immortality of 
the soul for Christ has been raised from the dead (chap. 15). 

Thus Paul demonstrates in 1 and 2 Corinthians that 
Christian doctrine illumines and transforms human exist- 
ence. These were letters that he had written out of a “life 
situation.” They were his response to an actual particular 
situation. Paul’s theology was hammered out in the press 
of “Main Street,” not in the tower of a university library. 

As he comes to grips with the problems of the church at 
Corinth, he gives the little community (and us) some of his 
most magnificent gems of thought. There is the Cross— 
the foundation of his faith. There is the Resurrection— 
the apex of his faith. There is love—the noblest of all spirit- 
ual gifts, the possible possession of every man. There is the 
gospel in miniature—‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself.” There is the Holy Spirit, both presence 
and power. 

Second Corinthians lays claim to one clear distinction: 
it gives us our most important material for understanding 
the historical Paul.® Only in Galatians is there found such 


9. Feine—Behm, op. cit., p. 164. 
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we find words that are poignant, moving, tender, slashing, 
and devastating as Paul defends his gospel, his authority, 
and himself. “Paul himself stands before us in its pages with 
his fiery energy, his indomitable zeal, his mystic raptures, his 
abysmal despondency, his mordant irony, his scorching in- 
dignation, his tender affectionateness, his pride and his 
humility, his uttermost love and wonder at the grace and 
glory of the Lord Jesus.”!° 


IV. Genuineness and Unity 


Only a few extremists deny that Paul wrote 1 Corin- 
thians.” 1 Clement, a first century Christian letter, A.D. 96, 
contains several quotations from 1 Corinthians. This indi- 
cates that it became well known quickly. 


However, the unity of 1 Corinthians is disputed. Some 
very competent scholars, among them Weiss,!? Goguel, }* and 
Héring,!‘ argue that several letters are embedded in the text. 
But it is more difficult to explain such fragmentation than 
it is to explain the unity of the letter. We may assume that 
1 Corinthians is the letter Paul wrote in reply to the letter 
the church wrote seeking counsel. 


Although 2 Corinthians was evidently unknown to 
Clement when he wrote 1 Clement in A.D. 96 and quoted 
1 Corinthians, it has always been regarded the work of Paul. 
Perhaps it was used by Polycarp in A.D. 115. It was em- 
ployed explicitly by Irenaeus around A.D. 185.5 


The unity of 2 Corinthians is one of the perplexing prob- 
lems of New Testament studies. The big problem is: how 
can one explain the radical change of mood in chapters 10-13, 
when these chapters are compared with chapters 1-9? This 


10. Wilbert F. Howard, “I and II Corinthians,” The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary Edited by Frederick Carl Eiselen, Edwin Lewis 
and David G. Downey (New York: Abingdon Press, 1929), p. 1170. 

11. Jean Héring, La premiere epitre de Saint Paul aux Corin- 
thiens (Paris: Delachaux & Niestle, 1949), p. 10. 

12. Johannes Weiss, Earliest Christianity A History of the Period 
re anne (New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1959), I, 
pp. 

13. M. Goguel, Introduction au Nouveau Testament, “Les epitres 
pauliniennes (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1926), IV, part 2, pp. 72-86. 

14. Jean Héring, op. cit., p. 11. 

15. Floyd V. Filson, op. cit., p. 275. 


important autobiographical data. In Second Corinthians 
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change of mood is obvious even to a superficial reader. Some 
able scholars say that the only possible solution is to consider 
chapters 1-9 one letter and chapters 10-13 a fragment of an 
earlier letter.16 Others suggest that 2 Corinthians contains 
parts of at least three or four letters.!7_ Carving 2 Corinthians 
into numerous fragments of letters creates more problems 
than it solves. The strongest case can be made for finding 
only two letters, chapters 1-9 and chapters 10-13. 


It must be observed that the divisions of both 1 and 2 
Corinthians which are suggested are based on internal evi- 
dence. There is no existing textual evidence for dividing 
them into two or more letters.!® 


Those who believe that chapters 10-13 belong to a dif- 
ferent letter must strive to present a plausible explanation 
of its being attached to chapters 1-9. “Ancient letters had 
a fairly certain protection against such accidental inter- 
weavings, in the fact that the address of the letter stood on 
the reverse of the papyrus.”"® It has been argued that the 
rest of the letter to which chapters 10-13 belonged was rele- 
vant no longer. Or it contained embarrassing personal 
references. Or it simply was lost. While no really com- 
pelling explanation has been suggested for the attachment 
of a part of a letter (chaps. 10-13) to another letter (chaps. 
1-9), the different moods of the two parts of the letter exist. 
The change in temperament constitutes the one strong reason 
for believing that chapters 10-13 belong to an earlier letter. 


16. James Houghton Kennedy, The Second and Third Epistles of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians (London: Methuen and Co., 1900); Alfred 
Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Second 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1915); T. W. Manson, op. cit., p. 1; Floyd Filson, op. cit., p. 271. 
17. Johannes Weiss, op. cit., pp. 356-7; M. Goguel, op. cit., p. 86: 
oy 2 Cor. 6:14-7:1; 1 Cor. 6:12-12:20; 10:1-22 
. 2 Cor. 10:1-13:10 
ra 2 Cor. 1:1-6; 13; 7:2-8:24 
D. 2 Cor. 9:1-15 
18. The third century Chester Beatty codex P46 treats each of 
the two letters as a unity. See A. H. McNeile, An Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testament (second edition, revised by C. S. C. 
Williams; (New York: Charles Scribner’s ia 1953), p. 136. 
19. Martin Dibelius, A Fresh Approach to the New Testament 
Literature (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
»P 
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The unity of 2 Corinthians has its able defenders.” It 
is argued usually that chapters 1-9 were addressed to Paul’s 
friends and chapters 10-13 to his opponents. These chapters, 
however, appear to have been written to the same people 
to whom chapters 1-9 were written, rather than “against 
strangers who had undermined his repute.”24_ The great 
Hans Lietzmann, who believed that 2 Corinthians contained 
only one letter of which chapters 10-13 were a vigorous self- 
defense against his enemies, has made a fascinating sugges- 
tion. The change in mood revealed in chapters 10-13 must 
be explained psychologically. Paul wrote chapters 1-9, went 
to bed and tried to go to sleep. But his was a “sleepless wide- 
awake night.” When he got up next morning, he wrote 
chapters 10-13. (If that was the case, the Corinthians must 
have forever thereafter lamented that Paul had not got a 
good night’s rest.) Probably Lietzmann, following Julicher, 
is right in suggesting that some time lapsed between the 
writing of chapters 1-9 and 10-13. 


The one problem which is not solved with certainty by 
those who believe in the unity of 2 Corinthians is the change 
of tone in the two parts of the letter. Probably it is best to 
suppose that, as has been suggested by some scholars, after 
having written chapters 1-9, Paul received additional un- 
pleasant news from Corinth, which evoked an outburst which 
appears to be perfectly Pauline. Therefore, in chapters 1-9 
Paul tells the church what he feels toward them and in 
chapters 10-13 he tells the church what else he feels toward 
them after having received some more information. Never- 
theless, some will remain unconvinced that that “newly 
received information” is enough to explain “the radical 
change, in the tone and the situation.” 


While the unity of 2 Corinthians cannot be solved with 
certainty, its inspiration is clear. The most compelling issue 


20. Martin Dibelius, op. cit., p. 157; Hans Lietzmann, An Die 
Korinther I-II (dritte auflage; Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1931), p. 189; R. V. G. Tasker, The Second Epistle of Paul 
to the Corinthians An Introduction and Commentary (London: The 
Tyndale Press, 1958), pp. 23-35. Allan Menzies, The Second Epistle 
of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, 1912). 

21. Martin Dibelius, op. cit., p. 157. 
22. Hans Lietzmann, op. cit., p. 139. 
23. Jean Héring, op. cit., p. 12. 
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is not whether 2 Corinthians embraces one letter or two 
i letters. What is most important is that we read it as the 
word of God, which lights up our lives as it did for a little 
F church long ago. 
V. Conclusion 


Such are the letters Paul wrote to Corinth. Believers 
will always treasure them both for the light they give on an 
early Christian church in a pagan world and the light they 
give concerning the gospel of God. It was fitting that Paul’s 
last letter closed with the words: “The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the love of God and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit be with you all.” Here in implicit form was the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Paul still waits for us (Does he not?) 
to make the doctrine explicit in our lives. He challenges us 
in the letters that he wrote to Corinth to grapple with the 
gospel. But Paul understood that the gospel must grapple 
with men, even Christian men, in order to effect a trans- 
formation of their lives. He bids us apply the gospel boldly 
to the pressing issues of our daily living. For ours is the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, Ours is the love of God. And 
ours is the Holy Spirit. 


First Corinthians: An Exposition 


By RAY SUMMERS 


Except in the opinion of a few of the most extreme 
critics, 1 Corinthians has stood unchallenged as an epistle 
from Paul. In the first century it was recognized as Pauline 
(Clement of Rome); in the second century this opinion was 
registered (Polycarp, Ignatius); early in the third century 
Paul was not questioned as the author (Tertullian). 


It was apparently written from Ephesus during Paul’s 
ministry there as a part of his third missionary journey. 
This would place it in the neighborhood of A.D. 55 depending 
on one’s total chronology of Paul’s conversion and Christian 
missionary activity. 


Paul appears to have written an earlier letter! (some- 
times called “Corinthians A”) to the church at Corinth in 
order to correct certain moral problems there (cf. 1 Cor. 5:9). 
Members of the household of Chloe visited Paul in Ephesus 
and reported factions in the church at Corinth (1 Cor. 1:11). 
It is most likely that an “official” delegation had come from 
the church to Paul with the same report (1 Cor. 5:1; 16:17) 
and to ascertain Paul’s views on certain questions which 
were vexing the church (1 Cor. 7:1ff.) 2 


In response to these reports and to aid the church in 
settling its problems, Paul wrote this letter. It is for the 
most part a “practical” letter. Even the “doctrinal” subjects 
treated in the book are approached largely from the view- 
point of their place in the “practical” life and thought of the 
church. The epistle is of tremendous value as a reflector of 
the way Paul approached practical and doctrinal problems 
in the very early stages of the Christian movement. 


1. If this is the case, this Corinthians A was not preserved for 
the New Testament Canon. It is possible to make out a rather strong 
case for the view that Paul wrote four letters to Corinth and that 
the four have been “edited” into the form of the two which we have 
as 1 and 2 Corinthians. No evidence of this, however, survives. All 
our manuscripts have the two letters in the form in which they 
appear in the New Testament. 


2. The questions from the church may have been sent on an- 


other occasion since they appear to have been written (“now con- 
cerning the things about which you wrote”). 
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Introduction (1:1-9) 


The introduction of this epistle is typical of Pauline 
epistles. It combines salutation (vv. 1-3) and thanksgiving 
(vv. 4-9). Paul identifies himself as the writer of the epistle 
and claims apostleship from Jesus Christ. This undoubtedly 
gave weight of authority as Paul discussed some of the 
grave situations in the church. Sosthenes (v. 1) was likely 
the amanuensis as Paul wrote; he is remembered from Paul’s 
ministry in Ephesus (Acts 18:17). 

Those addressed are identified as “the church of God 
which is at Corinth” (v. 2) and are further qualified as 
“sanctified” and “called (to be) saints.” This speaks of them 
as set apart for God’s use (sanctified) and as holy ones 
(saints). The word saint meant in that day what the word 
“believer” means today—genuine Christians. 


Paul’s wish for the Corinthians is grace and peace. The 
Greek concept of grace is joined with the Hebrew concept 
of peace and both have their source in God. Grace is the 
work of God in the heart of the believer; peace is the state 
of the heart as the result of the work of grace. In all of Paul’s 
letters these words appear in this proper order because 
there can be no peace until grace has done its work.’ 


In his thanksgiving section Paul is diplomatic and 
sincere. He is continuously grateful for the Corinthian 
Christians. This they must remember when later he ad- 
dresses them in very severe terms relative to their errors. 
In this salutation there is a notable emphasis on their 
relationship to Christ. This is because Paul knows that 
Christ must serve as the magnetic pole which can draw the 
divided Corinthians together. This central place of Christ 
is continued beyond the thanksgiving section (cf. 1:10, 13, 
17, 23, 30, 3:11). 


Factions Discussed (1:10-4:21) 


News had been brought to Paul by members of the 
household of Chloe that factions had arisen in the Corinthian 


3. For full discussion of this significant Pauline usage see Ray 
Summers, Ephesians: Pattern for Christian Living, (Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1960), pp. 7-8 and Martin Luther, Commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Pub- 
Aishing House, 1939), pp. 15-16. 
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Church. These factions revolved around outstanding men 
who had influenced different ones through their preaching— 
Paul, Apollos, Peter. Unhappy with these factions and 
wishing to take no part in them some were saying “I am of 
Christ.” In their noble intention, however, they were cre- 
ating another faction! 


Paul rebuked them by showing that division is out of 
keeping with Christ (v. 13). He shows, too, that it is out 
of keeping with their basic experience of being joined to 
Christ as that is pictured in baptism. Christ (not Paul or 
some other) died for them. They were baptized out of their 
relationship to Christ.‘ Paul is grateful that he personally 
baptized only a few of the Corinthians lest that become a part 
in the “I am of Paul faction” (vv. 14-17). Apparently he let 
his followers do the actual work of baptizing as Jesus did 
(John 4:2). Twentieth century church practice has often 
been read back into the Corinthian situation with the charge 
that they were debating over the man they wanted as pastor! 
This appears unlikely due to the “I am of Christ” faction as 
well as the fact that all these men (Apollos, Paul, Peter) 
served not as pastors of local situations but as traveling 
missionaries. In chapters 2-4 it appears that they were 
divided over the kind of preaching they liked: the eloquence 
of Apollos; the doctrinal emphasis of Paul; perhaps the 
practical emphasis of Peter. 


Paul indicates their errors in 1:18-4:5. First, they had a 
false concept of wisdom. The Greeks had a love for wisdom 
for the sake of wisdom. Much of their wisdom was based 
on speculation. Their speculation and contemplation of the 
profound significance of life caused them to look with dis- 
favor if not disdain on the simplicity of the Christian living. 
On the other hand, Paul emphasized the fact that true wis- 
dom is embodied in Christ. The wisdom of God is expressed 
in his purpose to save men through faith in Christ. The ex- 
pression translated “the foolishness of preaching” really 
means “the foolishness of the thing preached.” The thing 
preached was that by faith in Christ one could experience 
spiritual transformation. To the Jew it was an offensive 


See Romans 6:1ff. for Paul’s view of peotens 8 as an indication 
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thing to say that one could be transformed by faith in a 
crucified person. To the Greek it was foolishness to say that 
one could be spiritually transformed because of the physical 
death of another. Paul said, however, that those who came 
to exercise faith in Christ found him to be the power of God 
(for the sign-seeking Jews) and the wisdom of God (for the 
wisdom-seeking Greeks). 

Paul defended his method of preaching (2:1-3:4). He 
found that the Corinthians needed the simplest possible pre- 
sentation of the gospel to throw them back to trust the power 
of God and not the wisdom of men (2:1-5). He contended 
that he was fully capable of speaking in words of wis- 
dom. He spoke not in the words of wisdom of this world. 
The wisdom which he spoke was of God and is imparted 
through the Holy Spirit to those who will receive it (2:6-13). 
The natural man® cannot understand these spiritual things 
so as to instruct God; rather God instructs the natural man 
in these spiritual things (2:14-16). When one comes to an 
understanding of these things he has the “mind of Christ” 
and thinks upon them from that viewpoint. Because the 
Corinthians were as “babes in Christ” Paul used the simplest 
possible food in feeding them (3:1-4). 

Second, the Corinthians were ignorant of the relation- 
ship between human effort and divine efficiency (3:5-17). 
Here Paul correlates his work and that of Apollos and 
shows their proper relationship to the work of God. The 
Corinthians are God’s “ploughed field’*® (3:9); Paul has 
planted; Apollos has irrigated; God causes the harvest (3:6- 
7). Paul and Apollos, then, are fellow-workers for God in 
the Corinthian field. The Corinthians are in error in putting 
undue importance on the human agents. 


In 2:9 Paul introduces a second illustration which he 
develops in 2:10-17. The Corinthians are God’s building 
(v. 9); Jesus Christ is the foundation (v. 11); Paul has been 
used to lay that foundation (v. 10); others build upon it 
(v. 10). These other workers must be careful in their choice 
of building materials. One man may select “fire proof” 


This word means “physical”, one ruled by physical 
p S. 
6. “Husbandry” (ASV and KJV) is not the clearest translation 
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materials (gold, silver, marble); another may select “in- 
cendiary” materials (wood, hay, stubble). A time of testing 
(judgment) comes for every man’s work. If he has built 
with materials that will stand the test, his work will stand. 
If he has built with materials that will not stand the test, 
his work will be swept away by the testing fire even 
though he himself is saved. He shall be saved but only 
after great loss (v. 15). 


Every builder must be careful lest he build in such a 
way as to injure (destroy) God’s temple (church) and 
himself be destroyed (v. 16-17). This passage is often quoted 
as a proof-text against suicide. It has nothing to do with 
suicide; it relates to the destruction of the church.’ It is in 
1 Corinthians 6:19-20 that Paul develops the theme of the 
individual as the “temple” of the Holy Spirit. 

Just how does one “destroy” the church as Paul sees it 
here? Reference to the interpreters just cited (and to many 
others) reveals a variety of ideas. Some think one “destroys”, 
“injures”, or “defiles” the church by bringing into it the 
foreign element of false doctrine. Another thinks it is the 
foreign element of moral weakness. Still another sees the 
foreign element of faction. Paul does not specify. He leaves 
the impression general. To injure God’s church in any way 
is to incur God’s displeasure. Such a person may be destroy- 
ing himself. Tragically numerous examples may be ob- 
served—examples of those who injured the church to the 
extent that they forfeited their place of service and are com- 
pletely out of God’s work. 


Paul warned the Corinthians lest they exaggerate the 
importance of human ability (3:18-21). He pointed out the 
foolishness of their position. Why should one reject the 
blessing of Paul’s preaching just because he preferred that 
of Apollos; he could have both and all. In literal paraphrase 
it may be expressed: “You have everything:” 1) Christian 
leadership (Paul, Apollos, Cephas); 2) Life (this world, 


7. E. P. Gould, The American Commentary, (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1887), V, in loco; R. C. H. 
Lenski, The Interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, 
(Columbus: Wartburg Press, 1937), in loco; Clarence T. Craig, The 
Interpreter’s Bible, (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953), 
X, in loco; G. G. Findlay, The Expositor’s Greek Testament, (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., n.d.), II, 931. 
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things present) ; 3) Death; 4) Eternity (things to come). All 
things belong to you; you belong to Christ; Christ belongs to 
God (3:21-23). Here may be hidden another of the hymns of 
the early church. 


Paul concludes this part of the epistle with an appeal 
that the readers will look upon him, Apollos, Cephas, etc. 
as ministers or stewards of God (4:1). The greatest quali- 
fication of a steward is not ability but faithfulness (4:2). 
The entire matter of judging between men is out of place; 
this is God’s prerogative (4:3-5). Paul has cast this whole 
discussion into the framework of a Paul-Apollos contrast not 
to disparage Apollos but to turn the Corinthians from being 
“puffed up” for either one or the other (4:6-7). He appeals 
for reconciliation on their part and founds the appeal on his 
desire for their own good (4:8), his self sacrifice in their in- 
terest (4:9-13), and his relation to them as their spiritual 
father (4:14-21). They may have a thousand teachers but 
they have only one “father”, Paul. He begs them to become 
imitators (the word is that for a mimic) of him in devoted 
service to God. 


Moral Relations Discussed (5:1-6:20) 


Dealing with needful discipline is urged by Paul (5:1- 
13). In some way a report had come to Paul that there was 
a serious case of immorality in the church membership. A 
man was consorting with his step-mother. This was a re- 
lationship which, even under the guise of marriage, was 
unlawful by Hebrew, Greek, and Roman law. It was a thing 
which one would not expect to find even in pagan society. 
In Christian community life it was most grave. 

The Corinthians were so engaged in their factions 
(“puffed up” for Paul, Apollos, etc.) that they had neglected 
this matter. Paul has weighed the matter though absent 
from Corinth and has decided that there is only one solution 
—severe discipline by the church. He instructs them to 
come together “in the name of the Lord” (i.e., as his repre- 
sentative, the usual significance in the New Testament) and 
with the power of Paul’s influence and the power of the 
Lord “to deliver such one to Satan.” 


It is impossible to know exactly what was involved in 


‘ 
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this action.® It was certainly some form of putting the in- 
dividual out of the church fellowship. It had a negative end 
in view “for the destruction of the flesh” and a positive one 
“that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 
To deliver him to Satan may mean to put him out into the 
world (out of the church). This will cause him to see the 
gravity of his sin and to turn from it (destruction of the 
flesh, i.e., the flesh with its inclination to evil). The end 
result is victory for the spirit in contrast to the flesh. 


Paul used the strongest possible language to point up 
the gravity of the error. He continued (5:9-13) by indicating 
that they were to have no fellowship with one who claimed 
to be a Christian but was living in immorality. In the world 
such association was unavoidable (v. 10) but in the church 
it was not to be (vv. 11-13). The expression “to eat” (v. 11) 
is to put the ban on social fellowship with such evil ones as 
are mentioned. It appears to have no reference (as some 
have held) to the Lord’s Supper. 


Dealing with heathen courts is condemned (6:1-11). In 
this section Paul discusses the matter of Christians having 
lawsuits with one another in heathen courts (“before the 
unrighteous”). The case was that of Christians carrying their 
difficulties before non-Christians for settlement. This, to 
Paul, was altogether inconsistent. Here were two men who 
were supposed to live by the principle of love. They were 
in a dispute and called upon an outsider (an unchristian 
would be pagan) to settle their problems. 


Paul encouraged them to believe that they had the 
capacity to settle their own problems. Ultimately they are 
to “judge the world” (v. 2) “to judge angels” (v. 3). The 
full meaning of this is never made clear in the New Testa- 
ment. It is probably related to Jesus’ words to his disciples 
that they would sit on thrones and judge the twelve tribes 
of Israel (Luke 22:28-30)®°. Here Paul encourages the Corin- 
thians that if by voice or example they were to have some 
part in final judgment, surely they were able to settle their 


8. Elsewhere in this issue see Prof. Barefoot’s article on “Dis- 
cipline in the Corinthian Letter.” 

9. For more complete discussion see George R. Bliss, The Ameri- 
can Commentary, op. cit., II, 318 and Ray Summers, The Life Beyond, 
(Nashville: Broadman Press, 1959), pp. 161-62. 
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problems among themselves rather than to bring hurt to the 
church by going into a pagan court to settle them. 


He offers two suggestions as to ways to settle the matter. 
They might use a “court of arbitration” by asking some fel- 
low Christian to resolve their difficulty (v.5). Or one might 
give up his total right and submit to the will of the second 
and in a sense “be defrauded” (v. 7). Even this would be 
better than a trial before a pagan judge with its certain 
injury to the Christian cause. 


Abusing Christian liberty is the next very natural theme 
(6:11-20). To discuss that which is “lawful” and what one 
is “free” to do very naturally suggests the danger which 
might result from one’s emphasis on his “liberty.” This is a 
passage which rewards lengthy and sincere study. It can be 
treated only briefly here. Paul sets out four principles by 
which Christians are to live. First, nothing is to be done 
which is unwise or unprofitable (v. 12a). The mere legality 
of an action cannot be the determining factor in Christian 
conduct. Even if a thing is lawful the Christian must ask 
the further question, “is it wise, profitable, expedient?” 


Second, nothing is to be done which will result in one’s 
being enslaved to a bad habit (v. 12b). Even though a thing 
might be lawful, Paul would have no part in it if it had 
the prospect of bringing him under its power, i.e., enslaving 
him. 


Third, nothing is to be done which will violate an obli- 
gation to Christ (vv. 13-18). When Christ redeemed a man 
he redeemed the man’s body; he bought it (v. 20); it belongs 
to him. Food is a natural need of the body but it can be- 
come a matter of abuse. Sex is a natural need of the body 
but it all too easily becomes a matter of abuse. To use the 
members of our physical bodies in sinful ways is to use that 
which belongs to Christ in sinful ways. This is especially 
degrading where sex is concerned. Paul sees other sins 
(stealing, killing, slander, oppression) as sins which degrade 
and injure their object; immorality he sees as a sin against 
one’s own body—it degrades physically, mentally, socially, 
spiritually. 

Fourth, positively Paul states that the individual’s body 
is a temple which serves as a dwelling place for the Holy 
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Spirit. It has been bought by Christ. It is to be used in 
ways that will glorify God (vv. 19-20). In all these areas 
(negative and positive) Paul leaves us where moral aphor- 
isms always leave us, i.e., every person must honestly and 
prayerfully apply the principles in his own conduct. 


Some Questions Answered (7:1-15:58) 


Here Paul begins to answer a series of questions sent 
to him by the Corinthian Church. The questions seem to 
have been sent in the form of a letter (7:1). It is difficult 
to know just how many questions were sent and in what 
form they were stated. The following statement of the ques- 
tions is subjective. 

What is the Christian View of Marriage? (7:1-40). 


It may appear to be a bit too frivolous but from the way 
Paul begins his answer one would almost believe that the 
question was stated “Is it better to marry or stay single?” 
In answering the question Paul uses a two-fold basis: a di- 
rect teaching from Jesus if one is available (v. 10); where 
no direct teaching from Jesus is available, Paul expresses his 
own Spirit-guided judgment (vv. 25, 40). He divides the 
question into three parts as he answers. 

First, he discusses the question of marriage where both 
parties are believers (7:1-11). This is not so stated but is 
implied in the term “the rest” when Paul introduces the sec- 
ond part of his answer in verse 12. He begins by saying that 
there is an advantage in remaining unmarried (v. 7). The 
reasons for this advantage are expressed in verses 29-35, i.e., 
the stressful times which Paul sees approaching and the 
ability of the unmarried to give undivided attention to the 
Lord’s work. 


Paul recognizes, however, a disadvantage to the celibate 
state due to the tragic moral conditions in Corinth and the 
constant temptation facing the unmarried (“because of forni- 
cations” v. 2). Immorality was a part of the religious ex- 
ercise in pagan Corinth. In the temple of Aphrodite (god- 
dess of sex) more than a thousand “priestesses” were housed 
at all times for the use of the men who came to “worship” 
the goddess. So immoral was Corinth that her neighbors 
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had coined a word to depict the practice; one who entered 
into immorality was said “to Corinthianize.” Because of 
these conditions Paul said that it would be better for a man 
to marry (vv. 3-5) and that husband and wife should render 
one to the other that which was natural and due in this re- 
lationship. In so doing he defends the sex relationship in 
marriage against the rigorists who would deny it, just as in 
verse one he defends celibacy against the sensualist. Greek 
libertinism condoned license as the answer to the question 
of sex; Hebrew practice offered polygamy as the answer. 
Christian marriage is Paul’s solution—one man married to 
one woman and the two of them rendering that which is 
due. 

In verse six Paul makes it clear that he is not command- 
ing marriage. He is granting that marriage is advantageous 
because of the prevailing conditions. He wishes that all 
men had the ability as he had it to live in celibacy and not 
be tempted to immorality (v. 7). If the unmarried can re- 
main so without burning with unfulfilled desire in the pres- 
ence of temptation, Paul thinks they should do so (vv. 8-9). 
If they cannot do so they should marry and once mar- 
ried they are to remain so (v. 10). If they should part 
Paul sees no marriage open to them except reunion on their 
part (v.11). He does not mention the exception of divorce 
because of infidelity which Jesus discussed (Matt. 19:9.) 
Some interpreters think he omitted it as understood without 
mention. Some, on the other hand, think he was giving his 
interpretation that Jesus recognized divorce on the ground of 
adultery but did not permit a second marriage even in that 
case. Any argument at this point is an argument from 
silence. 

Second, Paul takes up the case where one (husband or 
wife) is a believer and the other is not (7:12-24). He ap- 
proaches this from two viewpoints. One, if the unbelieving 
partner is content to remain married to the believer, the 
believer has no obligation to try to break the marriage think- 
ing that he (or she) is “unequally yoked” to one not a be- 
liever (vv. 12-14). Paul feels that in such a case the un- 
believer is not an outright pagan. His union to a believing 
wife puts him in a different category socially; as far as his 
marriage relation is concerned he is “sanctified”, i.e., set 
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apart from the pagan world in general. Paul also appeals 
to parental instinct. For the believer to hold that her re- 
lationship to her unbelieving husband was wrong would be 
to hold that the children of that union were “unclean” (ille- 
gitimate?). Parental instinct would deny that. 


Two, if, on the other hand, the unbeliever does not want 
to continue in the relationship, the believer is under no obli- 
gation to stay on in a “bound” (slave) state and try to pre- 
serve the marriage by fighting to do so (vv. 15-16). Many 
pagan practices would be obnoxious to believers so that it is 
easy to see how an unbeliver might not desire to go on living 
with a believer. The beliver might feel obligated to try to 
preserve the marriage even at the cost of strife. Paul says, 
“How do you know that you could do that?” It is not likely 
that the unbeliever could be won over by a fighting be- 
liever. God has called us in peace; this principle should pre- 
vail even in so difficult a case as this. 


In concluding this part of the discussion Paul suggests 
that as far as the believer is concerned he is to remain in 
the state in which he was when he became a believer and 
use that state to glorify God. One married when he became 
a believer is to remain married; one unmarried is to remain 
unmarried; one uncircumcised is to remain so; one circum- 
cised is not to try to reverse the process (as some Jewish 
youth did to engage in the Olympic games without the 
stigma of circumcision); one a slave is to remain a slave 
and use his state to glorify God or if he has an opportunity 
through another’s initiative to become free, he is to use that 
opportunity to glorify God" (vv. 17-24, 27). 

Third, Paul discusses the matter of the unmarried with 
particular reference to young women (7:25-40). He has no 
direct teaching from Jesus on this (v. 25) but gives his own 
Spirit-guided judgment. For reasons previously discussed 
(vv. 29-35) he thinks it would be better for the unmarried 


10. F. W. Grosheide, Commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960), 
pp. 166-67; et al. 

11. Opinion is divided here. Some think he is to “use it” by 
refusing to accept freedom. Others think he is to “use it” by be- 
coming free and then demonstrating proper Christian humility rather 
than becoming arrogant. The latter seems more in keeping with 
general Pauline thought. 
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to remain so but he does not want to “cast a snare” upon 


them (v. 35) or lead them to think that marriage is wrong 
(v. 28). 


The difficult part of this section has to do with Paul’s 
meaning in verses 36-38. Some interpreters understand this 
to relate to “spiritual marriage” of a couple who marry but 
agree to refrain from the sex function of marriage.’ Others 
understand it to relate to fathers in their responsibility of 
making marriage arrangements for virgin daughters.'* 

If the former is correct the word “virgin” in verse 36 
is used in the sense of “bethrothed”—a very unusual usage. 
From this viewpoint the Greek word used in verse 38 
(gamidzo) would mean “marry” rather than “give in mar- 
riage.” This matter of “spiritual marriage” is definitely 
found at a much later period in Christian practice. Whether 
or not it appeared this early is disputed. The case would be 
that of a man who took his betrothed to live with him but the 
two agreed to remain apart so far as the sex function of 
marriage was concerned. Paul would be saying that if in 
the situation they found it impossible to carry out their 
intent they should renounce their celibate state and go on 
and marry with all which that involved. 


A much stronger case can be made for the view that this 
section has to do with the responsibility of a father for 
making marriage arrangement for his virgin daughter. From 
this view “virgin” would mean “daughter”—this, too, is 
unusual. 


The strength of this position is in the word gamidzo. 


12. Craig, The Interpreter’s Bible, op. cit., X, 87; William 
Barclay, The Letters to the Corinthians, (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1956), p. 74; David Smith, The Disciple’s Commentary 
on the New Testament, (New York: Ray Long and Richard Smith, 
1932), IV, 443. 

13. Gould, The American Commentary, op. cit., V, in loco; 
Lenski, op. cit., in loco; Findlay, op. cit., II, in loco; Grosheide, 
op. cit., in loco; Albert Barnes, Notes on First Corinthians, (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1949), in loco; John Calvin, Commentary 
on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1948), in loco; J. J. Lias, The First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1882), 
in loco; Bernhard Weiss, A Commentary on the New Testament, (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1906), III, 198; Henry Alford, The Greek 
Testament, (London: Deighton, Bell, and Co., 1866), II, 534. Leon 
Morris, The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, (Wm. B, Eerd- 
man’s Publishing Co., 1958),-p. 122. 
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The word is not found in classical Greek. It is not found in 
the papyri. It is distinctively a Christian word. Outside of 
the New Testament it appears in the work of Apollonius 
(whether orthodox or heretic!) and is explained in contrast 
to gameo as follows: gameo means “I marry”; gamidzc 
means “I give in marriage”. 

In all the New Testament uses of gamidzo, it is placed 
in connection with gameo and apparently with a different 
meaning. These passages are Matthew 22:30, “marry” 
(gameo)—“give in marriage” (gamidzo); Matthew 24:38, 
the same use; Luke 17:27, the same; Luke 20:35, the same; 
Mark 12:25, the same. The only remaining passage is 1 Cor- 
inthians 7 where gameo appears to mean “marry” (v. 9, 10, 
28, 33, 34, 36) and gamidzo (v. 38) to have a different mean- 
ing, likely the same as the Gospel references, i.e., “give in 
marriage.” 

This appears to be Paul’s meaning. He faces two cases; 
in one a father feels that he is not doing right by his virgin 
daughter in failing to make the arrangements for her to 
marry. She is “past the flower of her age,” i.e., approaching 
the time when no one will want her in marriage; “need so 
requireth,” i.e, there is a responsibility due to previous 
betrothal arrangement. In such a case a father should give 
his daughter in marriage (v. 36). 

On the other hand, another father feels that he should not 
make the arrangement, “stands steadfast in his heart;” he 
“has no necessity,” i.e., no obligation by previous betrothal; 
he “has power touching his own will,” i.e., he is not a slave 
and has the authority to do this—a slave would not have 
such authority; he “has determined this in his heart,” i.e., 
has determined that this is best. Such one may refuse to 
make the marriage arrangements for his daughter (v. 37). 
Both fathers do well but Paul feels that the second one does 
better (v. 38)! Once the daughter is married she is bound 
to her husband for his lifetime. If he should die, she is not 
dependent upon her father to make her marriage arrange- 
ments. She may make her own but Paul feels that she 
should marry a believer (vv. 39-40). 


_ Should Christians Eat Food Sacrificed in Idol Worship? 
(8: 1-13; 10:23-11:1). 


In our day there is no exact parallel for this problem 
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which was so very important to the Corinthians. There are 
principles of conduct here, however, which may be applied 
in many areas of life. The situation was plain. When an 
animal was sacrificed in idol worship only a few parts were 
actually used: the blood, the vital organs. The remainder 
of the meat was sold in the market. Since only perfect 
animals could be sacrificed, this was the best meat that could 
be bought. Some Christians felt that it was all right to eat 
the meat; less mature Christians felt that to do so was an 
act of idol worship. What should be done? Paul suggests 
two lines of thought. 


First, unselfish consideration should be shown the con- 
victions of immature Christians (8:1-13). Paul felt that an 
idol was nothing; food sacrificed to “nothing” could not be 
defiled; therefore it was all right to eat it (vv. 1-16). How- 
ever, some Christians looked upon such conduct as idol 
worship and were offended by it (vv. 7-8). In the light of 
this mature Christians should be careful lest they cause the 
weaker ones to follow their example and to suffer spiritually 
in so doing (vv. 9-11). To live so as to offend weaker Chris- 
tians is to sin against Christ (vv. 12-13). 

Second, Paul, after an extended parenthesis, recom- 
mends the exercise of practical wisdom in this matter 
(10:23-11:1). A few brief statements present his ideas. Buy 
food in the markets without asking whether or not it was 
part of a sacrifice (v. 25). As a guest in a house eat with- 
out asking whether or not the food was part of a sacrifice 
(v. 27). If someone who does not believe in eating such 
food calls your attention to it as a sacrifice thus revealing his 
own conscience in the matter, do not eat it (v. 28) out of 
respect to his conscience (v. 29). Make it a guiding prin- 
ciple of life to cause no person to stumble because of your 
conduct (vv. 31-33). 


Inserted between the two principles just discussed is a 
parenthesis (9:1-10:22). It was introduced by the idea of 
limitation on one’s freedom (8:1-13). In the parenthetical 
discussion Paul offers defense of his apostleship (9:1-2) and 
of his motives in service (9:3-27). He has given up certain 
rights (vv. 3-15); he has accepted the highest stewardship 
(vv. 16-19); he has adapted himself to his situation and the 
ways of men (vv. 20-23);-he keeps himself in complete sub- 
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jection (vv. 24-27)—all in order that he may serve the more 
effectively. He offers words of caution against presuming 
on divine favor (10:1-13) and against compromise with idol 
worship (10:14-22) thus bringing himself back to his subject 
of food offered to idols. 


How Should Women Dress for Public Worship? 
(11: 2-16). 

In a day when women had found new freedom in the 
Christian religion there was great danger that they might 
abuse their freedom and bring shame upon the church and 
upon themselves. What Paul says here is to safeguard both. 

In discussing the attire for women in public worship 
Paul first gives the order of rank in the Christian system: 
God-Christ-Man-Woman (v. 3). According to custom men 
prayed with uncovered head and women with covered head 
(vv. 4-5). Only the immoral women of the day appeared 
in public with head unveiled. This was a symbol of their 
“uncovering”; they also cut their hair short with the same 
view. Paul held that because of this it was a shameful 
thing for a Christian woman to appear in public and have a 
part in public worship with her head uncovered. For her 
sake and that of the church she should have her hair uncut 
and her head covered. This was the universal custom in 
the churches in that day (v. 16). 

How Should the Lord’s Supper Be Observed? (11:17-34). 

Factions in the church existed not only at the point of 
their choice of preachers or preaching. They existed even 
in relation to the observance of the Lord’s Supper. Abuses 
had crept in. There appears to have been a meal of some 
some in connection with the Lord’s Supper; perhaps a carry- 
over influence from the Agapae feasts of their former pagan 
religious life. This meal had come to be an occasion of 
drinking and eating to the extent of gluttony and drunken- 
ness for some while others had insufficient food (v. 21). 
Paul indicates that ordinary eating was for their homes 
(v. 22) and should not be made a part of the Lord’s Supper. 

He then reviews the institution of the Lord’s Supper and 
indicates its nature as a rite symbolizing the death of Jesus 
(vv. 23-26) and a means of showing that death until his 
return. The bread was given as a symbol of Jesus’ body and 
the cup as a symbol of his blood of the New Covenant. 
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To take the bread or the cup in an unworthy manner, 
ie., a manner not suited to the significance of the rite is to 
be guilty of some offense against it (v. 27). For this reason 
a participant is to check his motivation: Am I looking upon 
this as another occasion of eating and drinking or am I seeing 
this as a memorial of the death of Christ for my sins? 
(vv. 28-29). This is the proper approach. Failure to do this 
and abuses of gluttony and drunkenness in relationship to 
its observance have resulted in sickness for some and death 
for some (vv. 31-32). For this reason the Lord’s Supper 
should be separated from all other eating and drinking and 
kept as a memorial to the death of the Lord (vv. 33-34). 

What Is the Relative Value of Spiritual Gifts? 
(12: 1-14: 40). 

One of the most distinctive and most difficult doctrines 
of the Christian faith is that of the Holy Spirit. Great place 
is given in the New Testament to the Spirit and to his work. 
This was certainly a much discussed subject in the Christian 
circle. In Corinth the Christians seem to have been engaged 
in strife over the matter of the gifts of the Spirit and their 
relative value. Paul devotes much consideration to this 
subject. 

Chapter 12 presents the diversity and correlation of 
these spiritual gifts. Paul begins by showing that division 
or discrimination is bad because all these gifts come from 
the one Holy Spirit who inspires our confession: Jesus is 
Lord (vv. 1-2). In verses 4-11 he shows that these gifts 
though many in functional nature are derived from this one 
Spirit. Too, each gift is given for the profit of all the church 
(v. 7). Nine gifts are listed here; others are listed elsewhere 
(chapter 13) and in other Pauline letters. 

“Wisdom” was the ability to make right choices. 
“Knowledge” was the body of truth. “Faith” was the exer- 
cise of trust in God. “Healings” had to do with ability to 
perform miracles of healing. “Miracles” were more gen- 
eral demonstrations of power beyond nature. “Prophecy” 
meant about what preaching means today—speaking for 
God. “Discerning of spirits” had to do with insight into the 
genuineness of those professing to be Christian leaders. 
“Tongues” appears to have been the ecstatic utterances dis- 
cussed in chapter 14. “Interpretation of tongues” was the 
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gift to reveal to others what one “speaking in a tongue” was 
saying. All these gifts were bestowed by the sovereignty 
of the Spirit and not by the Christians’ choice (v. 11). 


These diversified gifts from the one Spirit are functions 
of one body (vv. 12-30). This approaches Paul’s use of the 
church as the body of Christ in Ephesians; the emphasis is 
quite different. This is a favorite illustration of Paul. Just 
as the human body has many different members for dif- 
ferent functions, so we are members of Christ’s body and 
we have different functions to carry out (vv. 12-14). The 
foot has a real and necessary function but not that of the 
hand (v. 15). The ear has its function but it is not the 
function of an eye (v. 16). If the body were one big eye, 
it could not perform the function of hearing; if it were one 
big ear it could not perform the function of smelling (v. 17)! 
God has given our body many members for the function he 
knew they could best render (v. 18); each member needs 
the other (v. 21); each member suffers when another suf- 
fers (v. 26). This is the way with Christ’s body; it has 
many functional members: apostles, prophets, teachers, etc. 
(vv. 27-30). 


Chapter 13 presents love as the basic principle for the 
operation of these spiritual gifts. Love is introduced as “the 
most excellent way” (12:31). First, Paul shows the neces- 
sity of love (vv. 1-3). It is absolutely essential for the 
operation of any spiritual gift. Eloquence without love is 
just noise (v. 1). Prophecy without love, knowledge with- 
out love, faith without love—these result in frustration 
(v. 2). Benevolence without love brings the giver no spirit- 
ual blessing (v. 3). 


Second, Paul presents the nature of love (vv. 4-13). 
Negatively: v. 4—Love is not envious; it does not strut, i.e., 
“vaunteth not itself;” it is not puffed up with pride. v. 5— 
Love is never rude, i.e., “does not behave itself unseemly;” 
it does not seek its own interest; it is not provoked to striking 
back; it does not keep a record of evil received, i.e., “takes 
no account of evil.” v.6—Love never rejoices when unright- 
eousness is done. v. 8—Love never gives out, i.e., “never 
fails.” 


Positively: v. 4—Love bears long without striking back; 
it is kind. v. 6—Love always rejoices when the truth pre- 
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vails. v. 7—Love bears all conditions of life; it exercises 
faith in all life situations; it keeps up hope in all circum- 
stances; it gives power to endure all opposition. 


Temporary gifts shall serve their purpose and be dis- 
carded: prophecy, tongues, knowledge; they will not be 
needed when the “perfect state comes.” Just as one who 
spoke as a child speaks, felt as a child feels, and reasoned 
as a child reasons put all this aside permanently when he 
reached manhood, so these gifts shall run their course 
(vv. 9-11): Now what we see is like a dim reflection in a 
poor mirror but when the perfect state comes we shall see, 
know perfectly (v. 12). There are three gifts which abide: 
faith, hope, and love the greatest gift. It is the one essential 
for the operation of all other gifts. 


Chapter 14 presents the proper use of spiritual gifts. The 
major emphasis of the chapter is on the superiority of the 
gift of prophecy (preaching) to the gift of “tongues.” This 
gift of “tongues,” mentioned in 12:10 and treated fully here 
is a most perplexing problem. So far as the New Testament 
is concerned it appears to have been limited to Corinth. 

This does not appear to be the same thing as the “speak- 
ing” in other tongues” at Pentecost (Acts 2:4ff.) and re- 
peated at Caesarea (Acts 10:46) and Ephesus (Acts 19:6). 
At Pentecost the apostles were empowered to speak in other 
languages and visitors in Jerusalem from many countries 
heard the gospel. The speaking was directed to men and 
understood by men without an interpreter. Here at Corinth 
the speaking was addressed to God and was not understood 
by men unless someone had the gift of interpretation (14:2, 
5, 18, 27, 28). The speaking at Pentecost was for the purpose 
of communicating ideas to men. The speaking at Corinth 
was solely for the edification of the one speaking (14:2, 3, 4, 
14,19). The speaking at Pentecost was for preaching. Those 
speaking in tongues at Corinth appeared to minimize preach- 
ing (14:22-25, 39). 


Some interpreters have thought that the Corinthians 
were mistaking an emotional frenzy as the work of the Holy 
Spirit and that the phenomenon was not a genuine Spirit- 
given gift at all. This does not appear to be Paul’s under- 
standing. He appears to regard the experience as a genuine 
expression of a spiritual gift, he indicates his own ability so 
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to speak but he minimizes the importance of it and gives 
regulations for the use of it (14:3, 5, 19, 22, 26-29). 


Apparently this speaking in tongues was some form of 
ecstatic utterance which could not be understood by men 
apart from a Spirit-given gift of interpretation. Note that: 
(1) It was addressed to God and understood by him (v. 2); 
(2) It was experienced apart from mental perception on the 
part of the one speaking (v. 14); (3) It was an experience 
which brought some profit to the one who spoke but to no 
one else (vv. 4-5). Just how one could be profited spiritually 
by a thing which took place apart from mental perception 
is difficult to see. Paul does not identify the profit; he 
merely recognizes this as some form of communion with 
God. (4) It was an experience which was supposed to con- 
vince unbelievers of the reality of the power of God but as 
the Corinthians were using it, it was resulting only in 
derision (vv. 22-23). 

Paul was very positive in his view of the relative im- 
portance of speaking so men could understand and of speak- 
ing so men could not understand (vv. 6-19). His estimate 
of the small value of the tongues is best seen in verse 19. 
He feels that it is better to speak five intelligible words of 
instruction to needy men than to speak ten thousand unin- 
telligible words which would have no profit. The propor- 
tion of 5: 10,000 left little place for the use of tongues! 


Paul did not forbid the use of these “tongues” (v. 39) 
He was anxious that every genuine experience be theirs 
(v. 5). He set up rather strict regulations for the use of 
these tongues in the church: (1) They were not to be used 
in public worship unless someone present had the gift of 
“interpretation” (v. 28). If no interpreter is present the 
individual is to restrain himself until he reaches his home 
and then he is free to commune with God in the “tongue.” 
(2) In public services even with an interpreter present no 
more than two or three persons were to exercise the gift in 
any one service and they were to speak “in turn,” not all at 
once (vv. 27-28). (3) God does not inspire his people to 
speak in such way that confusion results (v. 33). (4) Every 
speaker is able to control himself (v. 32). (5) All things 
in public worship are to be done in orderly fashion (v. 40). 


While Paul did not deny the use of the “tongues” he 
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encouraged the Corinthians to desire the gift of preaching. 
(1) It edifies the entire church (v. 3). (2) It employs 
“rational” power as well as “spiritual” (vv. 14-19). (3) It 
may safely be used by all (v. 23). (4) It may be employed 
for the conversion of sinners (v. 24). 

Does the Holy Spirit give this power to “speak in 
tongues” today? This writer confesses “agnosticism” and 
“infidelity” at this point! I have observed many instances 
of “speaking in tongues” on the part of religious cults. No 
one of them has met the conditions which Paul sets out 
here. The impression they have generated is similar to the 
reaction described in verse 23. The impression is not that 
the “speakers” are moved by the Holy Spirit to orderly 
expression but rather to confusion (vv. 33, 40). Certainly 
the Holy Spirit has the power to give this gift if he finds a 
place where in the experience of men it is needed. No such 
place has come under my observation. In 13:8 Paul indi- 
cated that the gift of “tongues” was to be temporary in the 
life of the church, that it would serve its purpose and cease 
to exist (“become silent”). Perhaps it served its purpose 
at Corinth and was discarded. 


Paul cannot close this matter of speaking in public with- 
out a word to the women (14:34-36). They are to keep silent 
in the church. If they wish an explanation of something 
that is going on they are not to add to the confusion by 
speaking out to ask about it (a “shameful” thing for a 
woman to do at church—v. 35); they are to wait until they 
are at home and ask their husbands. All of this may relate 
to the speaking in tongues, i.e., women are not permitted so 
to speak under any condition! It may, however, have a 
more general reference. If so, Paul would likely be deny- 
ing women a “speaking” part in public worship even though 
he recognized her as having such part in “less public” 
gatherings (11:5). 

What Is the Truth About the Resurrection of the Dead? 
(15: 1-58). 

The last question of the Corinthians was in many ways 
the most important of all. It related to the Christian ap- 
proach to the idea of the survival of death. Since this doc- 
trine was so important to Paul it is likely that he had spoken 
of it often while in Corinth. His view of the resurrection 
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of the body would pose grave problems for Greek minds. 
They believed in the immortality of the soul but the idea 
that that body was to be raised up never to die again was 
foreign to them even undesirable to many who felt that 
the body was evil and that the spirit could have no real 
freedom until completely rid of it. While 1 Corinthians 15 
is Paul’s most complete discussion of the resurrection, it 
should be studied in connection with 1 Thessalonians 4:13-18, 
2 Corinthians 5:1-10, and Philippians 3:21.14 


First, Paul discusses the certainty of the resurrection 
(vv. 1-34). He builds his presentation on the fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus. He uses four expressions relative to 
this fact (vv. 3-11). Christ died (aorist tense); he was 
buried (aorist tense); he has been raised (perfect tense— 
“he is in a state of having been raised never to die again”) ; 
he was seen (aorist tense). His change to the perfect tense 
to speak of the resurrection is significant. Paul lists five 
post-resurrection appearances of Jesus in demonstration of 
the fact of Jesus’ resurrection. 


In verses 12-19 he shows the importance of Jesus’ resur- 
rection. He uses the reductio ad absurdum argument and 
assumes a viewpoint which he could never hold. Assume 
that there is no resurrection and it follows that Christ has 
not been raised. Assume that Christ has not been raised 
and what follows? (1) Our preaching is meaningless (be- 
cause we preach that he has been raised), v. 14 . (2) Our 
faith is meaningless (it is faith in a falsehood), v. 14. (3) We 
are false witnesses (because we have preached a lie), v. 15. 
(4) We are yet in our sins (because we trusted his death 
and resurrection to atone for our sin), v.17. (5) Those who 
have died trusting him have perished (they died trusting a 
lie), v. 18. (6) We are most pitiable if we have put our 
hope in Christ for this life only (we have missed the main 
point), v. 19. 


In verses 20-28 Paul turns from this assumption to the 
affirmation of faith—‘“Christ has been raised from the dead.” 
He is Exhibit A in Christian faith in the resurrection. Death 
is the natural lot of man but the domain of death has already 


14. For full exposition of all these passages see Ray Summers, 
The Life Beyond, op. cit., pp. 30-94. 
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been invaded; it has lost part of its prey; ultimately it will 
lose all its prey—Resurrection conquers death. Christ has 
been raised. When he returns his people will be raised 
(v. 23). Death will be conquered; Paul very clearly puts 
the conquering of death at the Second Coming in verses 
50-55. For this reason it is folly to find a “millennium” 
between verses 23 and verse 24.1¢ 

In verses 29-34 Paul speaks of the logical result of belief 
in the resurrection of the dead (v. 29), and of denial of the 
resurrection (vv. 30-34). His reference to “baptism for the 
dead” is most perplexing and according to a “floating tra- 
dition” has been interpreted over one hundred different 
ways. There is no space for a negative approach here, only 
a positive one. The preposition translated “for” most likely 
carries the force of “with reference to” or “because of.” Here 
is an unbeliever. A loved one who is a believer dies. Out 
of the hope of seeing this loved one in the resurrection life, 
the unbeliever comes to salvation and baptism. He is bap- 
tized “because of” the dead.” Hence the logical result of 
belief in the resurrection may lead one to salvation. The 
logical result of a denial of the resurrection is the indulgence 
of the appetites in this life since there is to be no other 
(vv. 32.) 

Second, Paul presents the nature of the resurrection 
body. Due to the limitations of space this may best be 
treated under several questions. For full treatment of the 
subject the reader is referred to the previously cited volume 
The Life Beyond and other commentaries.!® 

How are the dead raised? (vv. 35-41). This question 
overlaps the next one in Paul’s treatment. His answer may 
appear to be over-simplified. He states that it is simply a 
matter of God’s power to give the kind of body needed at 


15. While elsewhere (Acts 24:15) Paul affirms his belief in the 
resurrection of the wicked, he does not discuss that here. He deals 
only with the Christian hope in responding to the Corinthian question. 

16. Craig, The Interpreter’s Bible, op. cit., X, 236-37 and George 
E. Ladd, “Revelation 20 and the Millennium,” The Review and 
Expositor, Vol. LVII, No. 2, April, 1960, p. 171. 

17. Summers, The Life Beyond, op. cit., pp. 65-66; G. G. Findlay, 
ne tv, a Greek Testament, op. cit., II, in loco; David Smith, 
op cit. 

18. John Calvin, op. E. P. Gould, op. cit.; 
Craig, op. cit J. J. Lias, op. . cit: F W. 
op. cit. 
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every level of his creation. He has the power to give the 
kind of body needed at the vegetable level, the beast level, 
the fish level, the bird level, the celestial level (sun, moon, 
stars differ). He has the power to give the kind of body we 
shall need for eternal dwelling. 


What kind of body will it be? (vv. 42-49). Here is seen 
Paul’s view that our eternal dwelling is to be a bodily state 
(spiritual body) just as our dwelling here has been a bodily 
state (physical body). He does not believe that our eternal 
state will be simply that of an immortal spirit (or soul) but 
that the body is to be raised, transformed, glorified as the 
dwelling place of the spirit. It is at this point that he 
differs from the Greek concept of the immortality of the 
soul. 


He presents his view by way of contrast using the “seed” 
theme (v. 37) of planting. The body is planted (buried) 
“corrupt,” i.e., subject to decay; it will be raised “incor- 
ruptible,” i.e., not subject to decay. It is planted in dishonor 
(because of what sin has done to it); it is raised a glorious 
body (one that sin can never touch). It is planted a weak 
body (limited, handicapped); it is raised a powerful body 
(free of handicap). It is planted a natural body (physical, 
ie., adapted to the needs of this physical life); it is raised 
a spiritual body (one adapted to the needs of the spiritual 
life of eternity). Note well that Paul does not say it is 
planted a natural body and raised a spirit. He says it is 
raised a spiritual body. The contrast is between soma 
phychikon (body physical, or natural) and soma pneu- 
matikon (body spiritual). In both cases it is a bodily state. 
His view is that the spirit shall no more exist through 
eternity without a body than the body has existed through 
time without a spirit. We have had a natural body after the 
likeness of Adam; we shall have a spiritual body after the 
likeness of Christ’s resurrection body (vv. 45-49). This is 
the meaning of Philippians 3:21. It is anticipated in 1 Cor. 
15:23. Christ was the “first-fruit”; the “harvest” is at his 
Second Coming. The “first-fruit” in Jewish custom differed 
from the “harvest” only in time. Our resurrection will differ 
from Christ’s only in time. He was raised on the third day; 
we shall be raised at his coming and our bodies will be like 
his glorified body. 
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When Will the Body Be Raised? (vv. 50-58). 

The time of the resurrection is the Second Coming of 
Christ. Here Paul shows that “flesh and blood” (human 
frailty) is not equipped for eternal dwelling. It must be 
changed. It will be changed in one of two ways.!® When 
Christ comes some will have died (“sleep”); others will still 
be living. Those who have died will be raised up (This is 
the meaning of the Greek anastasis, “a standing up again”) 
so they can never die again. Those living will be changed 
so they can never die (vv. 52-53). When those dead are 
raised never to die again and those living are changed so 
they can never die, death is defeated forever! Paul says 
that this is what brings to pass the cry, “Death is swallowed 
up in victory” (v. 54). The victory and sting of death are 
no more. Death is defeated by resurrection at the Parousia. 
Through Jesus Christ comes victory over both sin and death 
—over sin in regeneration; over death in resurrection. 


Conclusion (16:1-24) 


Chapter 16 consists of the conclusion to the letter. There 
are three parts: 1). General instructions regarding a collec- 
tion which is being made for the needy saints in Jerusalem 
and concerning Paul’s plans. 2). Greetings are extended to 
the Corinthian Church from churches in Asia and from 
individuals. 3). The benediction includes the early Chris- 
tian prayer “Oh Lord, come” and extends Paul’s love to the 
Corinthians. 

19. See full discussion in Summers, The Life Beyond, op. cit., 
pp. 70-74; Joachim Jeremias, “Flesh and Blood Cannot Inherit the 
Kingdom of God,” New Testament Studies, II, Feb. 1956, 151-59; 


J. N. Sevenster, “Einige Bemerkungen uber den “Zwischenzustand” 
bei Paulus,” New Testament Studies, I, May 1955, 291-96. 


Cheological Jssues Raised in First 


Corinthians 
By WAYNE E. WARD 


Paul was undoubtedly the most influential Christian 
theologian who has ever lived. Yet he was not primarily 
concerned with setting forth a systematic statement of 
Christian doctrine. During his early years in rabbinic train- 
ing under Gamaliel, he had been required to formulate and 
defend one of the most rigorous theological systems ever 
developed.1 When he met Christ, Paul’s entire system of 
thought was re-oriented. Christ became the center of his 
life, his thought, his very existence; his doctrine of redemp- 
tion shifted radically from a legalistic program of works 
issuing in self-righteousness to an utter dependence upon 
the righteousness of God revealed in the atoning death and 
resurrection of Christ. However, those who disparage the 
theological orientation of Paul’s writings ignore a very sig- 
nificant fact: Paul was a thoroughly trained Jewish rabbi 
who was transformed by his encounter with the risen Christ. 
Every utterance of Paul was conditioned by the presupposi- 
tions of this general theological position, as that theology had 
been fulfilled, transformed, or re-oriented in Christ. The 
interpreter who ignores or fails to emphasize this obvious 
fact concerning Pauline thought will find his argument 
confusing or mystifying and may come to some rather weird 
conclusions concerning the theology of the great apostle.? 


Just as Jewish rabbinism provides a background against 
which Paul’s writings must be understood,’ so the entire 


1. Adolf Deissmann, Paul: A Study in Social and Religious 
History (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957, Torchbook Edition 
of the 1927 Revised and Enlarged Edition), pp. 85-110, “Paul the 
Jew.” Also, Hugh J. Schonfield, The Jew of Tarsus (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947), pp. 37ff., “A Student in Jerusalem” 
and W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London: SPCK, 1948). 

2. Davies, op. cit., cites Holtzmann, Morgan, Bousset, and Reit- 
zenstein as the scholars who have failed to emphasize Paul’s 
Judaistic background in their eagerness to demonstrate his Hellenistic 
syncretism and undertakes to correct their oversight by showing on 
every page of his book that Paul stood in the main stream of first 
century Judaism. 


3. In addition to Davies, this point is made by Hugh Schonfield, 
C. H. Dodd, Elias Andrews, Edgar J. Goodspeed, and many others. 
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Pauline corpus must be considered as a background for 
interpreting the thought patterns of any one epistle.‘ It is 
best to approach the theological issues raised in 1 Corinthians 
only after the establishment of the general doctrinal frame- 
work within which Paul lived and thought, and which 
deeply affected his entire evangelistic mission to the Gen- 
tiles. Then it will be possible to concentrate upon the special 
problems which arose in the Corinthian church. 


1 Corinthians is practical theology, the application of the 
verities of the Christian faith to the actual situations which 
arose in an early Christian community as it struggled with 
Gentile paganism both within and without. For that reason 
this epistle is a marvelous guide in pastoral counseling, 
churchmanship, Christian worship, and ethical instruction.® 
In Romans or Galatians Paul is setting forth a close-reasoned 
argument on a central doctrine of the Christian faith; in 
1 Corinthians he is answering specific questions addressed 
to him in a letter from the church in Corinth (7:1), and he 
is grappling with moral and factional crises of which he has 
been informed by “Chloe’s people”® (1:11). Apparently 
Stephanus, Fortunatus, and Achaicus have just come to 
Ephesus from Corinth, bringing Paul further news of the 
situation (16:17). The “occasional” character of the writ- 
ing provides an unusual insight into the theology of Paul, 
because it requires this profound Christian thinker to apply 
his understanding of the gospel to specific issues which have 
actually arisen. This is the supreme test of a theology which 
centers in an empirical relationship with the crucified and 
risen Lord. No abstract rationale was adequate or appro- 


4. Almost every commentary makes this assumption. See espe- 
cially, Archibald Robertson and Alfred Plummer, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1911, 1914 Revised, 1929 and 1950 
Reprinted) pp. xxxiv ff.; Clarence T. Craig, “The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians,” in The Interpreter’s Bible (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1953), x, 8 ff.; and James Moffatt, The First Epistle 
of Paul to the Corinthians (New York: Harper and Brothers, n.d.) 
pp. xxvii ff. 

5. The October, 1959, issue of Interpretation develops these 
aspects of the Corinthian correspondence, devoting a separate article 
to each one. 

6. See Robertson and Plummer, op. cit., p. xx; and Craig, op. cit., 

p. 6. These were probably slaves he would not be returning to 
Corinth where they might suffer reprisal from those whose behavior 
they exposed; otherwise Paul would hardly have placed them in 
such a difficult position. 
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priate here; only a theology which was dynamically involved 
in vital life issues would be adequate to cope with the 
situation. 


As Paul plunges into the difficult problems with a skilled 
and decisive hand, he reveals his understanding and appro- 
priation of Hellenistic ideas. Scholars have long debated 
the question of Jewish and Hellenistic influence upon Paul,’ 
but many of them have completely missed this significant 
point: Paul used Hellenistic thought patterns and terminol- 
ogy mainly as a point of contact with Gentiles, in both evan- 
gelistic and catechetical situations. While it simply cannot 
be shown that Hellenism exerted the major formative influ- 
ences upon Paul’s own theology, it is quite apparent that 
he never failed to make the most of an opportunity to “speak 
to the situation” of his hearers. He used their language, 
even when it was dangerous—even if he had to fill their 
Greek terms and symbols with new meaning.2 Thus he 
provided the classical example of the proclamation of the 
unchanging gospel in a strange and pagan setting. When 
scholars attempt to interpret Paul primarily in terms of 
Greek thought and explore all of the involutions and evolu- 
tions of Gnosticism (mainly from second and third century 
sources), they more often demonstrate creative imagination 
and ingenuity than they do the most evident sources of 
Pauline theology. And, tragically, Paul’s characteristic 
Hebrew adaptation of Greek terms and ideas is ignored in 
the process! 


With this introduction, a principle of organization 
emerges for the treatment of the theology of 1 Corinthians: 


(1) The General Framework of Pauline Theology Indi- 
cated in 1 Corinthians. 


(2) Paul’s Treatment of Specific Theological Issues. 
Finally, a full review of the situation will require the state- 
ment of 


(3) Unresolved Issues Left for Later Christians. 


7. Albert Schweitzer, Paul and His Interpreters, trans, by W. 
Monthgomery (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1948) traces this 
debate from the 17th to the 20th century. 


8. Especially the terms musterion, pleroma, and sophia; see Elias 


Andrews, The Meaning of Christ for’ Paul (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949, pp. 194-196. 
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General Framework of Pauline Theology 
Indicated In 1 Corinthians 


Numerous allusions in 1 Corinthians point to the com- 
prehensive theological view of Paul.® The grace of God has 
come to men in Jesus Christ (1:4-6), through whom he has 
called men into his fellowship (1:9), so that he may sustain 
them in this new spiritual life until they appear guiltless 
(redeemed) before the Lord Jesus Christ at the last day 
(1:7-8). 

God the Father is the source of all creation (8:6), but 
Christ is the one through whom all things exist (8:6). There 
is “no God but one” (8:4), whose purpose guides all things 
(8:6; 4:5). This God is revealed in Jesus Christ (1:4-6), 
and his power works through spiritual gifts (1:7) because 
the Spirit searches even the depths of God (2:10). 

Redeeming grace came in Jesus Christ (1:2-9), an actual 
historical person, whose brothers are known to Paul (9:5), 
whose teachings were actually reported to Paul by those 
who heard him (9:14), who was betrayed (11:23), crucified 
for our sins according to the Scriptures (1:18; 15:3), buried 
(15:4), and who rose again on the third day according to 
the Scriptures (15:4), then to more than 500 at one time 
(most of whom were still living and known to Paul, 15:6), 
then he appeared to James (15:7), and last of all, to Paul 
himself (15:8)! 

Christ is, nevertheless, a heavenly being who was the 
agent of creation (8:6) and the Rock who sustained the 
Israelites in the wilderness (10:4). Having been raised 
from death by the power of God he is soon coming again 
in revelation and judgment (1:7; 4:5). When he has sub- 
jected all things unto himself, he will in turn subject himself 
unto God so that he may be everything to everyone (15:28). 

The Holy Spirit is in reality “God’s Spirit” (3:16), and 
he dwells in the Christian, who is God’s temple (6:19). Paul 
had preached to them in “demonstration of the Spirit and 
power” (2:4). The Spirit searches everything, even the 
depths of God (2:10), and what no eye has seen nor ear 
heard, God has revealed through the Spirit (2:9, 10). The 


9. Craig, op. cit., pp. 8-12, organizes these allusions into a brief 
theological system. 
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Corinthians have received the “Spirit which is from God” in 
order that they might understand the gifts which God has 
bestowed on them (2:12). This understanding is imparted 
in words which are taught by the Spirit (2:13). All were 
baptized by one Spirit into one body (12:13), and all were 
made to drink of one Spirit. But there are varieties of gifts 
from the one Spirit, who apportions to each one individually 
as he will (12:4-11). 

Satan is the sinister one behind temptation to sin (7:5). 
The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law 
(15:56), but Christ has won the victory (15:57) over sin 
and death in his cross and resurrection. Death came into 
the world by the first Adam (15:22), but the last Adam 
became a life-giving spirit (15:45). 

Those who have received this life-giving spirit are 
members of the one body (12:12) and should preserve that 
unity against all schism or party strife (3:3ff. This unity 
is demonstrated in the one loaf and one cup of the Lord’s 
Supper (10:16ff), but divisions in the fellowship destroy 
the meaning of the Supper (11:18ff). Abuse of this sacred 
Supper has brought judgment upon the Corinthians, so that 
many are weak and ill, and some have died (11:29, 30). 


There is also a ministry of the word to the Christian 
community, and the church is edified by the prophetic word 
which is spoken to it (14:3, 4). Words spoken in a tongue 
may edify the speaker (14:4), but words spoken with under- 
standing are of greater importance (14:5). Whoever speaks 
in a tongue should pray for the power to interpret (14:13); 
otherwise he may be speaking into the air (14:9). For him- 
self, Paul would rather speak five words with his mind than 
ten thousand in a tongue (14:19)! 

Within the one body of Christ, God has appointed first 
apostles, second prophets, third teachers, then workers of 
miracles, then healers, helpers, administrators, and speak- 
ers in various kinds of tongues (12:28). These are the varied 
functions of the individual members of the body of Christ 
(12:27). 

The glorious climax of God’s purpose will be revealed 
in the resurrection, which Paul treats extensively in Chapter 
15. Because Christ has been raised, those who have died 
in Christ will be raised (15:20ff.). At the last trumpet, we 
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shall all be changed; and the dead shall be raised imperish- 
able (15:52). Just as we have borne the image of the man 
of dust, we shall also bear the image of the man of heaven 
(15:49). The physical body is put into the ground, but it 
will be raised a spiritual body (15:44). When the mortal 
puts on immortality, death is swallowed up in victory 
(15:54). God gives us this victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ (15:57). Because of this unshakeable assurance, Paul 
exhorts the brethren to be steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the Lord (15:58). 


Paul’s Treatment of Specific Theological Issues 


The situation in Corinth as indicated by the questions 
addressed to Paul and the reports brought to him by friends 
had precipitated sharp controversy in three different areas: 


First, the whole question of the nature of the church, its 
unity, discipline, ministry, and worship, was thrust into the 
foreground by the factious disputes over different ministers, 
by a case of gross immorality within the Christian com- 
munity, by the parading of certain spiritual gifts, by the 
abuse of the Lord’s Supper through drunkenness and divi- 
sions, and by the chaos of tongues in the service of worship. 

Second, Paul gave earnest attention to the area of 
Christian morality and the moral standards which should 
govern Christian conduct. This concern was aroused by the 
flagrant case of incest within the Corinthian church, by 
specific questions addressed to him concerning marriage and 
celibacy, by the report of lawsuits between Christians, and 
by the evident abuse of Christian freedom on the part of 
some Corinthian church members. 

Third, the denial of the resurrection of the dead by 
someone at Corinth precipitated the most extensive treat- 
ment of the Christian hope of resurrection which we have 
in the entire Bible. This eschatological discussion begins 
with abundant testimony to the resurrection of Jesus and 
continues through the victorious hope of the resurrection 
of Christian believers. 


THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH. The glaring prob- 
lem which confronted Paul and thrust the question of the 
church directly into. the center of the stage was the dissen- 
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sion and quarreling among factions in the church. Some 
“belonged” to Apollos, some to Paul, some to Cephas, and 
some to Christ! When Paul inquired sharply, “Is Christ 
divided?”, he was implying his fundamental concept of the 
church: they were one body—Christ’s body. The essential 
unity of the members in Christ was the primary characteris- 
tic of the church. Without this unity they could not even 
be the church. 


Furthermore, Paul and Apollos are simply servants of 
the one Lord, planting and watering, while God gives the 
growth. The church does not belong to Paul or Apollos. 
They are simply fellow workmen for God, while the church 
is “God’s field” in which they labor and “God’s building” in 
which they minister. Factions which rally around these 
servants are foolish and destructive because they misunder- 
stand their relationship as fellow-servants of the one Lord. 

The discipline of the church is given pointed attention 
in Chapter 5. Provoked by the flagrant case of incest, which 
violated both Greek custom and Jewish law, Paul suggests 
the way the church should deal with such immorality. The 
church should assemble, with the assurance that Paul’s spirit 
would be present (meaning his prayerful interest in the 
church and their clear memory of the strict moral injunc- 
tions which he had preached to them), and they should act 
in the power of the Lord Jesus. The corporate action of the 
assembled believers is identified with the Lord because he 
is present in the Spirit and his power is working through 
them. They are to “deliver this man to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh,” which some commentators under- 
stand as physical death, like the judgment which befell 
Ananias and Sapphira. More likely is the interpretation 
that the church should act decisively to exclude the man 
from the Christian community so as not to condone this 
gross immorality. Only then, in the realm of Satan outside 
the Christian fellowship, might he be able to come to the 
realization of the seriousness of his sin; and by the death 
to the flesh through the power of the Spirit, he could yet 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. 


There are obvious theological implications from Paul’s 
admonition here: 


(a) The Christian community must act decisively to 
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remove gross immorality and preserve its purity before the 
world. 


(b) Such action must be taken by the whole assembly 
because the whole fellowship is responsible for the shame 
which is brought upon it and for the redemptive action 
which should be taken to heal it. 


(c) The assembled church acts with the power of the 
Lord Jesus because he is effectively present in the Spirit 
when the church assemblies for worship or discipline. 


(d) The purpose of such abrupt exclusion from the 
community is at least threefold: to preserve the moral 
integrity of the church; to require the recognition of sin as 
sin by refusing to condone it; to make possible the ultimate 
redemption of the offender by confronting him with the 
necessity of repentance and complete surrender to the lord- 
ship of Christ. 


(e) The church is the community of Christ, surrounded 
by the hostile realm of Satan. If people come into the com- 
munity without rejecting the dominion of evil and coming 
under the dominion of Christ, they may be a dangerous 
“fifth column,” threatening the very life of the church. 


The matter of public worship in the church is of great 
concern to Paul and receives major attention. Chapters 9 
through 14 are devoted to the conduct of worship, dealing 
especially with the place of women in worship, the proper 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, and the ordering of spirit- 
ual gifts as speaking in tongues. 

The women who were so important in the establishment 
and survival of churches throughout Paul’s missionary jour- 
neys did, nevertheless, pose special problems for the early 
Christian community. Nowhere was the problem more 
acute than in Corinth. The very phrase “Corinthian woman” 
was a by-word in the whole Mediterranean world, and the 
injunctions of Paul must be understood against this back- 
ground. It was imperative that the appearance and conduct 
of the Christian women be modest and reserved to the point 
of sharp distinction between them and the women of other 
religious cults. Paul frankly assumed the priority and 
superiority of the man from the law of creation, and the 
cornerstone of the social structure was the family unit 
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headed by the man. From the standpoint of divine decree 
and social propriety Paul argued that women should be 
very inconspicuous in public worship. Although he could 
argue that in principle the distinctions of sex were done 
away in Christ (Gal. 3:28), he was not so naive as to assume 
that the orders of the old creation had already passed 
away. A “bare-faced” woman in a public place in Corinth 
was immodest, to say the least; for women to take the lead 
over the men in teaching or prophesying in public worship 
was a violation of propriety. It invited comparison with the 
female-dominated cult of Aphrodite so notorious in Corinth. 
Thus, the injunctions for women to wear the veil and to keep 


silent in church had special meaning in the Corinthian 
situation. 


When people who are ignorant of the local conditions 
in Corinth and other ancient cities take these injunctions 
and try to apply them in all conditions everywhere, they are 
doing violence to the Scriptures. Paul was urging the 
Christian women to be modest and above reproach always; 
what constitutes modesty and propriety varied in the ancient 
world, and it varies even more widely today. In such a 
situation, however, the fundamental injunction continues 
to apply: Christian women, take care that in your appear- 
ance and conduct you are modest and becoming, lest you 
bring reproach upon the Christ you serve! 

The LORD’S SUPPER was the central act of worship; 
they “came together” to eat (11:33). Evidently, each person 
would bring his own food and “go ahead with his own meal” 
(11:21), so that some who had little were left hungry and 
others were drunk! Paul rebukes this behavior by giving 
the beautiful account of the institution of the Supper by 
“the Lord Jesus on the night when he was betrayed” (11:23). 
In all of the New Testament accounts of the Lord’s Supper, 
the acts and words of Christ as he delivers the bread and 
cup to those present form the central point of the narra- 
tive.!© It is quite likely from the wording of this epistle that 
the Corinthians were re-enacting the entire Last Supper of 
the Lord and his disciples, including the paschal meal which 
preceded the presentation of the bread and cup to the dis- 
ciples. The stern reference to “each one going ahead with 


10. Robertson and Plummer, op. cit., p. xlii. 
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his own meal” (11:21) would then apply to the repast in 
which they indulged before they took the bread and cup of 
the Lord. In Paul’s entire treatment of this Christian insti- 
tution, his central purpose is clear: they were to partake of 
the bread and cup of the Lord in a worthy manner, in direct 
obedience to his command, “This do in remembrance of me” 
(11:24). By this act they were proclaiming “the Lord’s 
death until he comes” (11:26) and were participating in the 
blood and body of Christ (10:16)! The many members of 
the church are one body because they all partake of the one 
loaf (10:17). 

Paul related the Supper to the unity of the church, to 
the act of worship, to the death of Christ, to the discern- 
ment of the body of Christ, and to the Lord’s return. Some 
of the significant theological implications cannot be over- 
looked: 

(1) The church cannot observe the Supper in its true 
meaning unless there is genuine unity of the members in 
the one body, each one serving the body with his own spirit- 
ual gift (12:27-31) and each one subjected to the discipline 
of his own conscience (12:28) and of the entire church 
assembled (5:4-5). Unless there is such functional and 
disciplined unity of the body the enactment of the Supper 
becomes a shameful mockery, proclaiming something which 
does not exist in fact! 


(2) The Supper involves an actual participation in the 
body and blood of Christ (10:16). This certainly means that 
the bread and the cup are more than a bare symbol, although 
it has no suggestion of some magical transmutation of the 
elements into the literal flesh and blood of the incarnate 
Christ. When the Supper was observed in its true meaning, 
the Christian community actually entered into an intimate 
fellowship with the crucified and risen Lord who was 
present with them in the Spirit. 


(3) The Supper is a forceful proclamation of the Chris- 
tian gospel of cross and resurrection, more powerful than 
spoken or written word. Christian believers show forth © 
his death by their participation in the body and blood which 
he offered on the cross, but they do this because he is risen 
and present with them through the Spirit. Furthermore, 
they are pointing to the hope of his victorious return at the 
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last day, because they are showing forth the Lord’s death 
until he comes. 


A final problem which had arisen in connection with 
Christian worship was the chaos created in Corinth by the 
speaking in tongues. The skill, common sense, and theo- 
logical discernment of the great apostle is nowhere dem- 
onstrated more clearly than in his handling of this “touchy” 
problem. He recognized ecstatic utterance as a spiritual gift 
(12:30), but he also imposed a strict limitation upon its 
place and value in the Christian community. The broad 
theological base upon which he rested his treatment of the 
problem of “tongues” may be outlined as follows: 

(1) The primary purpose in speaking any words in 
public worship is “that the church may be edified” (14:5). 
One who speaks in a tongue is uttering mysteries in the 
Spirit to God. This may have some value in edifying the 
person himself, but he should pray for the power to inter- 
pret in intelligible words so that the church may be edified. 

(2) Speaking, praying, or singing in a tongue neglects 
the mind. The spirit may pray or sing in ecstatic tongues, 
but the mind is left unfruitful (14:14). The Hebrew whole- 
ness of personality in which Paul was grounded simply 
rebelled at this fragmentation of the total being in the 
worship of God. He wanted to sing and pray with both his 
mind and spirit. 

(3) The congregation has a responsibility to the one 
who is in “the position of an outsider” (14:16). He cannot 
respond to the chaos of tongues, and, instead of being drawn 
to Christ by intelligible testimony, he is alienated by the 
unseemly emotional display of irrational utterance. In their 
selfish pride in their powers of ecstatic utterance, the Cor- 
inthians were ignoring the “other man” (14:17) who needed 
to be edified in the Lord. 


(4) There was the subtle danger of pride in the display 
of one’s spiritual gifts. Paul warned them that in their 
eagerness for manifestations of the Spirit they should be 
more concerned for the building up of the church than 
the building up of their own pride. 

(5) Finally, Paul refused to condemn speaking in 
tongues altogether. In fact, he could thank God that he 
spoke in tongues more than any of them! But, in church, 
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he would rather speak five words with his mind than ten 
thousand in a tongue. If one must speak in a tongue in 
church, let it be done in an orderly way, with someone to 
interpret for the edification of the listeners. Otherwise, they 
should keep silent in church! For God is not a God of con- 
fusion but of peace. 


CHRISTIAN CONDUCT. Paul’s treatment of a case of 
immorality in the Corinthian church has been presented 
above in connection with church discipline. A wider treat- 
ment of Christian morality was stimulated by questions 
addressed to Paul in a letter from Corinth (7:1). 


First, concerning marriage and celibacy. Paul frankly 
asserted his preference for the celibate state (7:1, 6-7). 
Although he says that “each man should have his own wife 
and each woman her own husband” (7:2), he insists that 
he says this “by way of concession” (7:6). He removes all 
doubt by wishing that all were single like himself, not 
having a wife and not wanting one (7:7, 8). This is strange 
talk for a Jew who was brought up in the Old Testament 
teaching of marriage as the direct fulfillment of the purpose 
of God. Some of the reasons for this conviction on the part 
of Paul are evident: 


(1) The “form of this world is passing away” (7:31), 
and everything which belongs to the old creation (including 
the sexual distinctions and marriage itself) is on the verge 
of elimination. Paul certainly believed that the end of the 
age was near, and Christians had no time for involvement 
in the institutions of that world which was already in its 
death agony (7:29-31). 


(2) A married person was preoccupied with his re- 
sponsibilities to his partner and could not give “undivided 
devotion to the Lord” (7:32-35). 


(3) The example of self-control in the matter of sex 
was a much needed testimony in Corinth; and if a person 
had the gift of self-control, he should receive it as a special 
gift from God and remain single. The desire for this gift 
almost certainly provided the background for Paul’s con- 
cession in 7:36-38. Betrothed couples who had vowed to 
live celibate lives, hoping to demonstrate in sensuous Corinth 
their victory over the flesh, had found the burden of re- 
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straint intolerable. To them, Paul said, “if it has to be” 
(7:36), go ahead and marry; but “he who refrains from 
marriage will do better” (7:38.) Although this falls short 
of a general approval of asceticism, it certainly means that 
in this situation Paul believed that control or even denial of 
the natural appetites was pleasing to God. 


A second problem of Christian conduct concerned food 
offered to idols. Paul agreed with his questioners that “an 
idol has no real existence” (8:4) and since the Corinthian 
Christians “possess knowledge” (8:1) which frees them from 
the tyranny of idolatry, they might indeed eat such meat 
without being any worse off (8:8). However, he takes this 
question as an occasion to express some broader principles 
for moral conduct and the exercise of Christian freedom: 

(1) The Christian should avoid any action that wounds 
the conscience of the weaker brother and causes him to 
fall. Christian freedom is limited at the point where it of- 
fends the brother for whom Christ died (8:9-12). 


(2) Instead of demanding his “rights” because he is free 
from all men, the Christian should willingly make himself 
slave to all, for the sake of the gospel, that he might win 
more (9:15-23). 

(3) Because he is the slave of Jesus Christ, the Chris- 
tian will not allow his body to become enslaved by any- 
thing else (6:12). ; 

(4) The Christian has been bought with the incalculable 
price of Christ’s sacrifice; therefore, he belongs to Christ and 
should use his freedom only to glorify God in his body 
(6:20). 

(5) Christians, both individually and collectively, are 
the temple of the Holy Spirit who dwells within them. 
Therefore, they are to avoid anything which defiles the body, 
because it is the sanctuary of the Spirit (6:13-19). 

(6) In summary, everything the Christian does, whether 
eating or drinking or anything else, should glorify God; 
that is, it should make known the purpose and essential na- 
ture of the living God. 


Paul dismisses another question of Christian conduct, 
lawsuits between Christian brethren, with a few decisive 
words. By a reductio ad absurdum argument he withers 
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the Corinthians who have taken this drastic means of seek- 
ing redress against their brethren: 


(1) If they as saints are going to judge the world one 
day, are they incompetent to deal with trivial matters per- 
taining to this life (6:2,3)? 

(2) It isa shameful testimony to those outside the Chris- 
tian community when brother goes to law against brother 
before unbelievers (6:6). 


(3) To have a lawsuit at all is already a defeat for a 
Christian; it is better to suffer wrong than to take such ac- 
tion against one’s brother (6:7). 

An element in Paul’s eschatology is the conviction that 
the saints will share in Christ’s judgment of the world at the 
end of the age, and a principle in his ethics is the willing- 
ness of the Christian to suffer wrong rather than to seek 
self-vindication. These are foundation stones in his stand- 
ard of Christian conduct. 


RESURRECTION. The third and final theological 
theme of this epistle is at the center of Christian escha- 
tology—the doctrine of resurrection. 

The basis of all Christian hope lies in one glorious fact: 
Jesus Christ was raised from the dead on the third day! 
Paul gives three reasons for his conviction of this: 


(1) He had received the clear testimony of the original 
apostles. The risen Christ appeared to Cephas, then to the 
twelve, and then to more than five hundred other brethren 
(most of whom were still living). This was the unimpeach- 
able testimony of men who were laying down their lives 
daily for the truth they proclaimed (15:5-7). 


(2) Both the death and resurrection of Christ were con- 
firmed by the Scriptures (15:4). 


(3) As if this were not enough, the risen Christ had 
appeared last of all to Paul himself, as to one untimely 
born (15:8). 

Such overwhelming evidence added up to a certainty in 
Paul’s mind which was deeper than life itself. 


The significance of the resurrection of Christ is set forth 
as follows: 


(1) Because Christ has been raised as the first fruits of 
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those who have fallen asleep, all who are in Christ will be 
raised at his coming. 

(2) There is a contrasting parallelism, in that death 
came by man (Adam) and now resurrection has come by the 
man Christ Jesus. The failure of Adam has been overcome 
in the victory of Christ. The sin of Adam issued in death; 
the death of Christ for sin issued in the resurrection. 

(3) Christ must reign until he has put all enemies under 
his feet; the last enemy to be overcome is death. Then he 
will deliver the kingdom to God the Father. 


(4) Since flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God, the resurrection is necessary before one can put 
on the imperishable nature which does inherit the kingdom. 

(5) The resurrection is the central event in the whole 
eschatological drama; at his coming all who belong to Christ 
are raised—‘“then comes the end” (15:24). There is no 
eschatology without resurrection. 


The nature of the resurrection body is discussed at 
length because Paul feared that hecklers would ask, “What 
kind of body will come forth?” (15:35). His central assump- 
tion is that there must be a parallel between earthly bodies 
and heavenly bodies, although they are characterized by 
sharply contrasting qualities. The earthly body is perish- 
able, physical, and clothed in dishonor and weakness; it is 
in the image of the man of dust, Adam. The heavenly body 
is imperishable and spiritual, clothed in glory and power; 
it will bear the image of the man of heaven, Christ Jesus. 

Because Paul uses the term “body” to signify the self, or 
personal identity, it is safe to assume that in his key phrase, 
“spiritual body,” he is affirming the resurrection of one’s 
personal being or self in a body equipped to function in the 
heavenly order which supercedes the natural order in the 
coming age. 


Unresolved Issues 


An honest treatment of the theological issues raised in 
i Corinthians requires a statement, at least, of some prob- 
lems which are either very difficult or impossible of reso- 
lution: 


(1) What is the abiding significance of Paul’s injunction 
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against having any dealngs with the world (buying goods, re- 
joicing, marrying, etc.) because the appointed time has 
grown very short, in view of the fact that nineteen cen- 
turies have passed? 

(2) When it is obvious that Paul is applying strictures 
upon the participation of women in public worship within 
the context of the Corinthian situation, how far are such 
scriptural teachings applicable in other situations? 

(3) What weight of influence should be given to Paul’s 
personal preference for celibacy, in the face of explicit 
divine injunctions concerning marriage and even Paul’s own 
teaching concerning marriage? 

(4) By what criterion can one distinguish between scrip- 
tural instructions which are conditicned by the times and 
those which have permanent validity? 

(5) How does the distinction between temporary and 
permanent elements in scriptural teaching affect the au- 
thority of the biblical revelation? 


(6) If Paul can use the Corinthian practice of proxy 
“baptism for the dead” as an argument that they must be- 
lieve in the resurrection (15:29), is he not approving this 
strange practice in a back-handed way? 

(7) When Paul admits that he has no instruction from 
the Lord on particular matters (7:12) and offers his personal 
advice, what authority does it have? 

(8) When the church meets to take decisive action 
against moral offenders, even delivering them over to 
Satan as Paul suggests, how serious must be the moral of- 
fenses which require such drastic action; how much sin may 
be allowed in the members who sit in judgment upon such 
other sinners? 

It is impossible to give a glib answer to any of these 
questions; yet, every serious Christian is required to de- 
velop some kind of working solution to every one of them! 


Discipline in the Corinthian Letter-- 


By HYRAN E. BAREFOOT 


First Corinthians is a letter written by Paul, the spiritual 
“father” of the Christian community at Corinth, to the 
Corinthians themselves. It was written in response to a 
letter which they had sent to him (7:1) and in response to 
information which he had received about the church from 
other sources (1:11; 16:12, 17). The purpose of the letter was 
to deal with problems which had arisen subsequent to his 
ministry there. The problems at Corinth were more numer- 
ous and diverse than those of any other Christian group re- 
flected in Paul’s letters. These included the following: strife 
and party spirit which had developed over hero-leaders (1: 
12ff.; 3:4ff.); the case of a man who had taken his father’s 
wife (5:1); lawsuits between Christians, which were aired in 
public courts before unbelievers (6:1); fornication committed 
with harlots (6:12ff.); questions concerning marriage 
(7: 1ff.) ; the eating of meat sacrificed to idols (8:1ff); women 
who disregarded the custom of headdress in worship 
(11:22:.); disorderly conduct in the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper (11:17ff.); excesses in the exercising of spiritual 
gifts (12:1ff.); and the question of the resurrection of the 
dead (15:1ff.). These problems demanded Paul’s immediate 
attention if the Christian community was to be salvaged 
from absorption in the sea of Corinthian paganism. Discipline 
was necessary in order to stabilize the group. The discipline 
necessary to match their problems is reflected in this epistle. 


The question of discipline in 1 Corinthians may be 
somewhat technically and narrowly related to the problem 
of fornication in the case of the man who had taken his 
father’s wife. It is obviously present there, since Paul gave 
his own judgment and called upon the church to take ac- 
tion against the offender. Some interpreters see this as the 
problem of discipline in the letter and so designated it.! 


1. Archibald Robertson and Alfred Plummer, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary On The First Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1953), p. xxxix; James Mof- 
fatt, The First Epistle of Paul to The Corinthians (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, n.d.), p. xxvii; Charles Hodge, First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1953), p. xxi. 
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However, the position taken in this article is that this parti- 
cular problem is only one aspect of a much greater problem 
demanding discipline. Indeed, Paul treated this incident not 
only as one demanding disciplinary action against the man 
involved, but also against the entire group (5:2, 6). Thus, the 
letter is in a very real sense a great treatise on Christian 
discipline and the application of its principles to particular 
problems that emerged at Corinth. This has been recog- 
nized and stated by Moffatt in his commentary on 1 Corin- 
thians: 

In one aspect, this document marks the begin- 
ning of Christian “casuistry” in the true sense of 
that term, i.e. the application of Christian principles 
to special cases and particular problems arising out 
of private life and church situations . . 2 


There are in fact, two aspects to discipline as Paul ap- 
plied it in this situation. The first may be called social dis- 
cipline, since it applies to one as part of the group in a given 
social context. Such discipline is necessary in all civilized 
societies, although it is not the most important. Rules, laws, 
and regulations are necessary to provide for the well-being 
and harmony of the group and to insure its acceptance be- 
fore society as a whole. Such rules may deal with customs, 
social patterns, ideas prevalent in a particular area or period, 
order or decorum, and other matters. 

There are illustrations of this to be seen in 1 Corinthians. 
The man who had taken his father’s wife was to be dealt 
with rigorously because this was a crime not even condoned 
among Gentiles (5:1). This would imply that Christians 
were lower in their marital relations than Gentiles and 
would thus give the wrong view of the Christian group 
to pagans. Paul was also doubtless reflecting the pro- 
hibition of the Jewish Torah on this kind of union (Lev. 
18:7-8). Further, speaking in tongues was to be controlled, 
because this did not edify the church (14:4ff.), because the 
ungifted Christians would not know when to say “Amen” 
in the service (14:16), and because the unbelievers would 
think that Christians were madmen (14:23). Lawsuits were 
to be curbed, because they exposed the differences and 
contentions between Christians to the eyes of unbelievers 


2. Moffatt, op. cit., p. xxvii. 
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(6:1, 6); Christians should not marry, because this would 
divide their attention and interest (7:32-33) in the brief 
period of time that was left to this age (7:26, 29-31); a 
woman should not pray with her head unveiled, because 
this was a dishonor to her head (11:5), and because it was 
not seemly for a woman to do so (11:13). 

This was discipline, and a necessary type of discipline 
for a group of people set in a particular context, but it would 
be unthinkable to suggest that all these injunctions are 
obligatory upon all Christians today. No one would de- 
mand that a woman must pray only with her head veiled or 
that she must be silent in church and learn in subjection 
from her husband at home (15:34ff.), because the place of 
woman in society which was prevalent in the time of Paul 
no longer prevails today. Neither would one take Paul’s ex- 
pressed views on marriage in this epistle and make them 
universal. To do so would be to have a low view of mar- 
riage and to suggest that the only Christians who should 
marry are those who are in danger of fornication or who 
could not control their sexual lusts (7:8-9). These discipli- 
nary injunctions belonged specifically to a particular con- 
text and must be seen in relation to that context. 


Religion has frequently taken regulations which be- 
longed to a social context or to a historical period and has 
perpetuated them when there was no longer a principle in- 
volved. There may have been at one time a reason or a 
principle behind the prescription or proscription. Indeed, an 
effort will be made later to demonstrate that a real principle 
was involved in Corinth in the case of women who ignored 
headdress in worship. But when one no longer asks “Why?” 
with regard to a religious regulation, or when he fails to 
find a principle vital to his relationship to God involved 
in mere rule, he is adherring only to a system which may be 
only arbitrary, artificial, and totally unrelated to an en- 
lightened Christian development. Religion has this danger 
in it as is amply illustrated by Pharisaic Judaism of the 
New Testament period. Christianity is not a system of rules 
and regulations designed to replace an old, out-moded sys- 
tem. Indeed, the “new wine of the spirit” can never be en- 
cased in the “old wineskins” of “touch not, taste not, handle 
not.” 


> 
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The other aspect of discipline concerns man as he is 
related to God in terms of his basic and essential commit- 
ment to him; consequently it is far more important and vital 
than social discipline which concerns the group as a group.® 
Such discipline deals with man as he is viewed apart from 
a particular context. It confronts man with his basic prob- 
lem and forces him to grapple with it in a tension which is 
never relaxed so long as he is aware of its demands. There 
were many problems facing the Corinthians, but, in reality, 
theirs was but a single, basic, underlying problem which 
gave rise to many secondary expressions. Their main prob- 
lem, with which Paul dealt, was not party spirit, nor forni- 
cation, nor lawsuits, nor spiritual gifts, nor any other of the 
many problems noted earlier. These were but the offshoots 
of a more serious problem recognized by Paul. In his words, 
their problem was that they were committed too much to the 
wrong kind of wisdom—the wisdom of the world (1:20-21; 
2:6; 3:19), the wisdom of men (2:5, 13), the wisdom of the 
rulers of this world (2:6)—and did not know, or were not 
living according to, the wisdom of God (1:21, 24; 2:7). In- 
deed, the basic antithesis not only of the first four chapters 
of the epistle but of the entire epistle is the contrast between 
two kinds of wisdom—the wisdom of the world versus the 
wisdom of God.‘ In the latter part of the epistle, this dis- 
tinction is much more subtly stated, but, nevertheless, just 
as clearly present. 


The wisdom of the world is the predominance and the as- 
sertion of self. It is the disposition to selfishness, egoism, in- 
sistence upon one’s own rights to the total disregard of the 


3. The writer is not overlooking the fact, long recognized by 
theologians, that, for Paul, to be “in Christ” is to be in “his Body,” 
i.e., to be in Christ is to be in the group which is his Body and of 
which he is head. Cf. C. H. Dodd, Gospel and Law (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1957), pp. 36-37. However, the writer does wish 
to suggest that there is a discipline which belongs to a group con- 
textually and differs from that which belongs to one in his relation- 
ship to God. Naturally, this more vital and more personal discipline 
should form the fundamental principle that governs the Christian 


group in the formulation of all its regulations in a given social 
context. 


4. W.D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London: S.P.C.K., 
1948), p. 154. This contrast was noted by Dr. Davies as being present 
in the first chapter of 1 Corinthians, but he did not apply this to 
the entire epistle since he was only interested in demonstrating the 
Jewish backgrounds of Paul’s thought patterns. 
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rights of others. It is the attitude which leads one to in- 
terpret himself as the center of the world, and the world 
as existing only for his benefit and for the gratification of his 
desires. Such wisdom views men and even God as mere 
pawns to be used and manipulated to the advantage of self; 
it treats them as objects rather than subjects. In brief, 
it is the deification of self. Few have been so bold as Fried- 
rich Nietzsche who openly set this forth as the master mor- 
ality of the “superior few” who dominated the ordinary 
human beings who were an ignoble species and who existed 
only for the sake of the superior. But altogether too many 
have lived by this wisdom of self—including Christians. 

In Corinth this wisdom of self expressed itself in an in- 
tellectual and spiritual snobbery which emanated from a 
group which had arrogated to itself the title, the pneumatikoi 
or “spirituals.”5 These claimed a superiority to less gifted 
Christians—superior gifts, superior wisdom, superior free- 
dom—which led them into contempt of their weaker breth- 
ren. It engendered a selfish pride and created a liberty 
which meant nothing but license to lead flagrantly immoral 
lives. Out of this spirit and from this root source came the 
individual problems. Proud, arrogant, selfish men asserted 
and championed themselves under the hypocritical guise of 
unselfish devotion to hero-leaders with their cry, “‘I belong 
to Paul,’ or ‘I belong to Apollos,’ or ‘I belong to Cephas,’ or 
‘I belong to Christ.’”® One man flaunted the moral codes of 
Christianity, Judaism, and even paganism as, with a mis- 
guided sense of freedom, he took his father’s wife. The 
greater tragedy in this was that the church not only tolerated 
the action but was proud of the man’s courage. Individuals 
filled with a sense of their own rights hailed Christian bro- 
thers into courts and made an open display of their selfish 
struggle before unbelievers. Others with “superior knowl- 
edge” ate meat which had been sacrificed to heathen idols 
and held in contempt the “weak” who were squeamish about 
this. Women showed their new freedom as they claimed 
equality with men by flaunting local customs about head- 


5. M. S. Enslin, Christian Beginnings (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1938), p. 249. See 1 Cor. 2:14-3:3; 3:18ff.; 4:8-13 (This 
particular passage is evidently spoken in sarcasm in order to chide 
them.); 8:1-2; 10:12; 14:12, 37. 

6. The Greek text clearly warrants the emphasis up the “I.” 
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dress in worship and speaking out in the services. Even in 
the fellowship meal, the Lord’s Supper, there was no spirit 
of sharing, but only selfish concern, as some overindulged 
and others were hungry. Religious pride was prominent in 
their exercising of spiritual gifts, by which each tried to 
demonstrate his supremacy over the other to such an extent 
that bedlam resulted in the worship services. This was 
worldly wisdom. 


Paul did not dwell long with the problem of restoring 
order in the services, or with a program for getting the 
women to veil themselves again, or with any such methods 
that would provide secondary, and at best temporary, re- 
lief. He went straight to the heart of their real trouble. 
They were infected with a terrible spiritual disease, the 
worst disease known to man—the love and concern for self. 
This problem was not peculiar to the Corinthians, it was— 
and is—the problem of mankind. It is the elusive, devious, 
recurring problem that asserts itself in so many forms and 
under so many guises in the life of man. It does little good 
to prune the sprouts while the root lies undisturbed. No- 
thing short of an effective total discipline addressed to this 
root problem would save the Corinthians from this wrong 
kind of wisdom. What, precisely, is the answer dictated by 
Paul in the Corinthian letter? 

The repudiation of the Corinthian wisdom of self was, 
in the words of Paul, the “wisdom of God” (1:21, 24, 30; 2:7). 
To the “strong,” to the “wise,” to the “ones who were some- 
body” this was not an effective discipline. It was nothing 
but weakness and foolishness. But to those who were ma- 
ture, to those who understood, to those taught by the Spirit, 
to those initiated into the mystery of it, this was a wisdom 
which put to shame the “wise” and the “strong” and rendered 
inoperative the wisdom of the world. This was the total 
discipline addressed to the total problem of the Corinthians, 
and precisely because it was an all-inclusive discipline it 
was incapable of being defined by precepts or shaped into 
mere rules. Thus, Paul made no effort to shape the wisdom 
of God into legal proscription or prescription. However, this 
did not mean that he was supplying a discipline that would 
not answer specific, concrete problems. Far from it! There 
was no particular problem possessed by the Corinthians that 
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could not be solved by this Christian disciplinary principle. 
Here was a universal principle of discipline which towered 
above rules but which could be applied to the specific in life. 
Indeed, this wisdom of God was such a fundamental prin- 
ciple that any rule necessitated in its application to a prob- 
lem must be derived from the principle and must be a con- 
scious reflection of it. But the danger in mere rules is that 
man, to the hurt of his own religious development and ma- 
turity, follows blindly the rule and forgets the principle. 
Even as there was a delineation of the problems pro- 
duced by the wisdom of the world, so there was a demon- 
stration of the wisdom of God applied to them. To those 
who were selfishly championing their own hero-leaders to 
the disregard and rejection of other leaders, it had an appli- 
cation. This discipline called upon them to renounce their 
own selfish partisan rights and claims for their hero and 
to enlarge their hearts with unselfish love to take in all the 
leaders. The only answer to one who is narrow and strait- 
ened in his own heart because of his egoistic claims for one 
person against another is to make room in his heart for 
both. The miracle of this wisdom is that one can find in its 
spirit that “. . . all things are yours, whether Paul or 
Apollos, or Cephas or the world or life or death or the pres- 
ent or the future, all are yours; and you are Christ’s; and 
Christ is God’s”’ (1 Cor. 4:21-23). Again, in the case of the 
man with his father’s wife, this principle demanded that 
they cease their proud, arrogant glorying in a brother’s sin, 
in his misguided conception of freedom, and show a concern 
for him in his spiritual condition. God’s wisdom demanded 
that they take immediate and definite action to salvage the 
erring one from his libertinism and to restore him to the 
fellowship if possible. In lawsuits this discipline dictated 
that the Christian suffer wrong, that he allow himself to be 
defrauded, rather than to wrong another. In marriage the 
great principle that overshadowed all the various cases dis- 
cussed was that one free himself as completely as possible 
from the cares of the world and the interests of self in order 
to give himself more freely to the Lord and to His work. The 
question of eating meats which had been sacrificed to idols 


ai . See this same principle enunciated again in 2 Cor. 6:11-13; 
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was settled by the call for a higher expediency that placed 
concern for a weaker brother above one’s own knowledge 
and rights. Better it is to limit one’s own freedom and 
liberty, which he may truly have in this matter, than by 
the assertion of that liberty to cause to perish the one 
for whom Christ died. This same higher expediency called 
upon overstuffed and well-drunken Christians to lift their 
eyes from self to other needy Christians and by so sharing 
to create a spirit of fellowship in which it was possible to 
eat the Lord’s supper. By the same principle, all Christians 
who possessed spiritual gifts of tongues, interpretation, 
prophecy, miracles, and songs were shown the higher way 
of building up the entire group rather than honoring and 
glorifying self by the proud demonstrations of these gifts 
before the group. Only by this wisdom could there be 
achieved the true Body of Christ. Women, in like manner, 
were confronted by the demands of the discipline to flaunt 
no longer customs in a selfish display of new freedom but 
to accept humbly their place in the group. This was the 
Wisdom of God. 


Was this a dangerous disciplinary principle; was it a 
loose or easy discipline? Should something more severe 
be demanded of these Christians than the statement of a 
principle in a “wisdom”? Not for one who has understood 
and has been initiated into this wisdom, for there is none 
more severe. Its demands reach into every area of one’s life, 
probing not only deeds but thoughts and motives as well. 
It reaches into the corners of man’s being where law can 
never go, never relaxing its demands, but confronting man 
with every choice that he makes. Whoever dares to look 
into its demands and call it easy has already judged himself 
devoid of an understanding of it. Compared with this disci- 
pline, rules are easy, for one can keep them and then relax, 
but with this principle the tension is never-ending. It is an 
inner discipline as contrasted with an external discipline. 
For one who knows it, it is a discipline humanly impossible 
of being kept perfectly but one to which he is nevertheless 
committed. It calls for no less than an exchange of gods—the 
god of Self for the God of Love. No less for Christianity 
than for Judaism is the fundamental principle to be found 
in this all-encompassing statement: “ ‘Hear, O Israel: The 
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Lord our God, the Lord is one; and you shall love the Lord 
with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
mind, and with all your strength.’ The second is this, ‘You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself?” (Mark 12:29-31). The 
self is to be disciplined and denied in the principle of love— 
both for God and man. Love for God comes first, but because 
of it and because of the indispensable way of expressing it, 
love for man inevitably follows. For this reason the very 
essence of the wisdom of God is love. 

The thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, the beautiful 
psalm in praise of love, is not a digression; it stands, as recog- 
nized by many interpreters, in closest relation to the treat- 
ment of spiritual gifts® But what has not been so fre- 
quently recognized is that it was more than an answer to 
the problem of spiritual gifts; it was also the answer to the 
total Corinthian problem of self. The answer to every prob- 
lem previously dealt with in the epistle was now summed up 
and held aloft in the great principle of love. That this was 
the principle of discipline applied by Paul to specific prob- 
lems has been adequately expressed by Burton: 


... all that the Law as an expression of the will 
of God really requires, when seen with eyes made 
discerning by experience, is love, and he who loves 
therefore fulfills the whole Law. Statutes he will in- 
cidentally obey in so far as love itself requires it, 
but only so far, and in no case as statutes of the Law. 
Cf. the apostle’s bold application of this principle 
even to chastity in I Cor. 6:12-20; showing that in 
Paul’s view even when things prohibited by the Law 
were also excluded by love, it was on the latter 
ground, not on the former, that they were to be 
avoided by the Christian. (Italics not in the 
original.)® 
There were three important words for love in pre-bibli- 
cal Greek, but Paul, significantly, chose the world agape.?® It 


8. Leon Morris, The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1958), p. 180; Robertson and 
Plummer, op. cit., p. 285; Moffatt, op. cit., p. 191. 

9. E. D. Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians (Edinburg: T. & T. Clark, 1950), p. 294. 

10. The classic treatment of this concept is to be found in 
Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros (Philip S. Watson, translator; Lon- 
don: S.P.C.K., 1953). For a briefer but excellent treatment, cf. Gott- 
fried Quell and Ethelbert Stauffer, Love (translated by J. R. Coates 
from Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wiérterbuch Zum Neuen Testa- 
ment; London: Adam and Charles Black, 1949). 
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was a Greek word with hardly an occurrence in pre-bibli- 
cal Greek but the idea which it expressed was Hebraic. It 
was consistently used to express God’s love for man and re- 
flected the downward reach of one on high to exalt those 
of low degree. It stood for the selfless disposition, the spirit 
of self-giving, which reached out and offered itself to an- 
other for his benefit. Agape always sublimated self to the 
advantage of the other and never questioned his worthiness. 
It was grounded in God and proceeded from him, and when 
men loved God or other men that was the immediate reflec- 
tion of the love which streamed down from heaven upon 
the elect. Paul dared to suggest that any act, however great 
it might seem, without this disposition was empty and vain, 
but with this selfless spirit any trivial act was transformed 
into abiding value and worth. Every characteristic of agape 
set forth in the psalm was a direct repudiation of the Corin- 
thian wisdom of self. Here was the total and effective dis- 
cipline needed. 

One other facet of discipline as portrayed in the Corin- 
thian letter remains yet to be seen—the foundation upon 
which this discipline rested and from which it derived its 
authority. First, Paul appealed to the customs observed in 
the churches, to the universal practice of all Christian com- 
munities (11:16; 14:33b). The practice of the churches 
forbade the unveiling of women in public worship and the 
participation of women in worship services as equals. These 
disciplinary injunctions, growing out of church patterns 
of conduct had a relevance in Paul’s day, but they are of 
limited value to Christianity today, because they were rela- 
tive to a particular social context. Further, he appealed to 
his own apostolic authority, both in teaching and conduct 
(4: 16-17; 7:8, 12, 17, 25, 40; 9: 1-27; 11:1), and called upon the 
Corinthians to imitate him. He reminded them of those 
things which “I ordain in all the churches” and the ways 
which “I teach everywhere in every church.” Specifically 
in the case of marital relations, he carefully distinguished 
his own teachings from those received from Christ, but he 
added that he had “obtained mercy of the Lord to be trust- 
worthy” and that he thought he “had the Spirit of God” in 
these matters. He also called to remembrance his apostolic 
rights—the right to forbear working, the right to receive 
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pay for his apostolic labors, the right to have a wife—but he 
reminded them that he had relinquished all these rights 
for the sake of the gospel (9:12ff.). Thus he pointed in his 
own life to the demonstration of the selfless disposition 
which the Corinthians so desperately needed, but he also 
confessed that he had learned it from another (11.1). Finally, 
he appealed to the Christian tradition, and specifically in 
this he pointed to the kerygma (1:21; 11:2, 23; 15:3). This 
was the highest principle to which he appealed, for this was 
the proclamation of the fundamental truths of the Christian 
faith received and transmitted orally in the Christian com- 
munity before they were finally reduced to writing in the 
Gospels. This was based directly upon Christ, for it was the 
community’s remembrance of Christ and his ministry. The 
authority of the tradition was the same authority as that of 
the later written Word. It was an authority derivative from 
Christ, because it witnessed to and made intelligible 
Christ, the Word of God in whom the divine self-disclosure 
had been effected.!2 In one instance Paul settled a problem 
by giving a specific charge which Jesus himself had given 
(7:10). In the questions of the resurrection of the dead and 
the disorders in the Lord’s Supper, he called to their atten- 
tion the Christian tradition, “that which I also received,” and 
implied that adherence to the tradition was sufficient to set- 
tle the problem (11:23; 15:3). Not with reference to a specif- 
ic problem but with their total problem in view, Paul high- 
lighted for the Corinthians one indispensable element of the 
kerygma—“the cross of Christ” (1:7), “the word of the cross” 
(1:18), “Christ crucified” (1:23; 2:2). The principle of the 
cross, Christ crucified, was the final authority for all Chris- 


11. The term “traditions,” paradoseis, appears in 1 Cor. 11:2, 
but only the verb from which the term was derived appears in 1 Cor. 
11:23 and 15:3. Clearly the technical sense of traditions” is meant 
in the latter instances also. These are technical terms which refer 
to the oral teachings which were received and passed on orally in 
the Christian community. The kerygma (1:21) was a part of the 
tradition and consisted of the fundamental convictions of the Chris- 
tian faith—that part which was proclaimed with the view to making 
converts to Christianity. The other part of the tradition, of which 
I Corinthians is an admirable example, was didaché—moral instruc- 
tions for those who were already converts. For discussion, see 
C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1951). 


12. E. C. Blackman, Biblical Interpretation (Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1957), pp. 41-47. 
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tian discipline, for herein was sacrificial love, without re- 
gard for self, given in behalf of others. This, which was for 
some only foolishness or a stumblingblock, was for Paul the 
wisdom of God, the answer to the problem of Corinth. 

It is to be noted that the wisdom of self was not the 
peculiar problem of Corinth alone. This is still the problem 
of man. Nor has the discipline for this problem changed since 
the era of the self-minded Corinthians. For twentieth-een- 
tury man as well as for first-century man, the only total, 
effective discipline is the wisdom of God—agape—concretely 
manifested in Christ crucified. To know this principle of 
discipline is to have the answer to man’s recurrent and time- 
less problem. 


: 


Che First Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians (A.D. 55) 


By DALE MOODY 


Greetings and thanksgiving (1:1-9) 
Greetings (1:1-3) 
Thanksgiving (1:4-9) 


I. Things reported by the household of Chloe (1:10-6:20). 


A. Factions (1:10-4:21). 


1. Factions in the light of the cross (1:10-3:4). 
a. The mission of the cross (1:10-17). 
b. The message of the cross (1:18-25). 
c. The meaning of the cross (1:26-31). 
d. The manner of the cross (2:1-5). 
e. The mystery of the cross (2:6-3:9), 


(1). 


(2). 


(3). 


The mystery hidden (2:6-9). 

(a). The wisdom of this age (2:6). 
(b). The wisdom before the ages (2:7). 
(c). The wisdom of the new age (2:8). 
The mystery revealed (2:10-13). 

(a). The human Spirit (2:10f). 

(b). The Holy Spirit (2:12f.). 

The mystery received (2:14-3:4). 
(a). The natural man (2:14). 

(b). The spiritual man (2:15f.). 

(c). The carnal man (3:1-4). 


2. Factions in the light of the church (3:5-4:21). 
a. The household slaves (3:5-23). 
(1) God’s field (3:5-9). 


(a). We depend on God (3:5-7). 
(b). We depend on one another (3:8f.). 


(2). God’s building (3:10-15). 


(a). The foundation (3:10f.). 
(b). The construction (3:12f.). 
(c). The inspection (3:14f.). 


(3). God’s temple (3:16f.). 


(4). Summary (3:18-23). 


(a). Is spiritual (3:16). 
(b). Is holy (3:17). 
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b. The galley slaves (4:1-21). 
(1). Paul as steward (4:1-7). 
(2). Paul as fool (4:8-13). 
(3). Paul as father (4:14-31). 
B. Immorality (5:1-13). 
1. The problem of incest (5:1f.). 
2. The presence of Paul (5:3-5). 
3. The purity of the Church (5:6-8). 
4. The policy toward evil doers (5:9-13). 


C. Litigation (6:1-20). 
1. Civil law (6:1-8). 
2. Moral law (6:9-11). 
3. Ceremonial law (6:12-20). 


II. Things whereof they wrote (7:1-16:4). 
A. Concerning marriage (7:1-40). 

1. Problems of the married (7:1-16). 
a. Wedlock (7:1-7). 
b. Remarriage (7:8f.). 
ce. Divorce (7:10f.). 
d. Mixed marriage (7:12-16). 

2. Christian vocation (7:17-24). 
a. Circumcision (7:17-19). 
b. Slavery (7:20-24). 

3. Problems of the unmarried (7:25-40). 
a. Eschatology (7:25-31). 
b. Devotion (7:32-35). 
c. Spiritual marriage (7:36-38). 
d. Second marriages (7:39.f.). 


B. Concerning things sacrificed to idols (8:1-11:1). 


1. The problem of eating meat sacrificed to idols 
(8:1-13). 
a. Knowledge and love (8:1-6). 
b. Knowledge and conscience (8:7-13). 
2. The example of Paul the Apostle (9:1-27). 
a. Paul’s authority (9:1-14). 
(1). Appeal to logic (9:1-7). 
(2). Appeal to the law (9:8-12a). 
(3). Appeal to the Levites (9:12b-14). 
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b. Paul’s responsibility (9:15-27). 
(1). As a steward (9:15-18). 
(2). As a slave (9:19-23). 
(3). As an athlete (9:24-27). 
3. The examples from Israel (10:1-13). 
4. The general answer to the question (10:14-22). 
5. The specific answers to the question (10:23-11:1). 


. Concerning public worship (11:2-34). 

1. The covering of the head (11:2-16). 

2. The Lord’s supper (11:17-34). 
a. The trouble at the Lord’s supper (11:17-22). 
b. The tradition of the Lord’s supper (11:23-26). 
c. The test at the Lord’s supper (11:27-34). 


. Concerning spiritual gifts (12:1-14:40). 
1. The discerning of spirits (12:1-3). 
2. The unity of the Spirit (12:4-11). 
3. The unity of the body of Christ (12:12-31). 
4. The way of love (13:1-13). 
a. As excellent (12:1-3). 
b. As ethical (12:4-7). 
c. As eternal (12:8-13). 
5. The gift of tongues (14:1-40).cf. Acts 2:4, 8:18?; 
10:46; 19:6; I Thess. 5:19. 
a. The speaking in tongues (14:1-19). 
(1) Tongues and prophecy (14:1-12). cf. I Thess. 
4:19f. 
(a) Comparisons (14:15). 
(b) Illustrations (14:6-11). 
(2) Tongues and worship (14:13-19). 
(a) Prayer (14:13-15). 
(b) Thanksgiving (14:16f.). 
(c) Instruction (14:20-25). 
b. The significance of tongues (14:20-25). 
(1) In Scripture (14:20-22). 
(2) In the church (14:23-25). 
c. The subjection of tongues (14:26-40). 
(1) In relation to order (14:26-33a). 
(a) Tongues (14:27f.). 
(b) Prophecy (14:29-33). 
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(2) In relation to women (14:33b-37). cf. I 
Cor. 11:5; I Tim. 2:11-15. 
c. Conclusion (14:37-40). 


E. Concerning the resurrection of the dead (15:1-58) cf. 
I Cor. 6:12, 14; II Cor. 1:9, 4:14; Phil. 3:21; Rom. 8:11. 
1. The resurrection of Christ (15:1-11). cf. Rom. 

1:1-3. 
a. The resurrection is true (15:5-8), N.B. three 
individuals and three groups. 
b. The resurrection is decisive (15:4, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
17, 20—perfect tense seven times). 
2. The resurrection of the dead (15:12-19). 
a. The first assumption (15:13-three conclusions). 
b. The second assumption (15:16-three conclu- 
sions). 
3. The restitution of all things (15:20-28). cf. Col. 1:20; 
Eph. 1:10; Phil. 2:10f.; Rom. 5:18; 8:21; 11:25f. 
a. The firstfruits (15: 20-25, 32, 36). cf. Rom. 
b. The last enemy (15:26-28). cf. Rom. 5:15-19. Ps. 
8:6; 110:1. 
4. Two practical arguments and a warning (15: 29-34). 
5. The resurrection of the body (15:35-49). cf. Phil. 
3:21; I Cor. 6:14. Hellenism rejected the resur- 
rection (Plato, Phaedo, 66), and Judaism taught 
restoration of the earthly body (2 Baruch 49-51) 
which would be glorified later. 
a. Argument from seed (15:35-38). 
b. Argument from flesh (15:39). 
c. Argument from bodies (15:40f.). 
d. Argument from contrast (15:42-44). 
e. Argument from Scripture (15:45-49). 
6. The revelation of the mystery (15:50-57). cf. I 
Thess. 4:13ff.). 
a. The mystery of the parousia (15:51). 
b. The mystery of the church (Eph. 3:3). 
c. The mystery of Israel (Rom. 11:25ff). 


F. Concerning the collection for the saints (16:1-4). 
Paul’s plans (16:5-12). 
Conclusion (16:13-24). 
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Biblical Studies 


The Gospel According to St. John (1-10). By John Calvin. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1959. 278 pages. $4.50 


The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians. By John 
Calvin. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960. 
370 pages. $5.00. 


The abiding value of the works of the great Reform leader, Cal- 
vin, is demonstrated by the revived and continuing interest in his 
writings. Representative of this interest is the new publication of 
his commentaries. This project is under the editorship of the Scottish 
theologian brothers David W. and Thomas F. Torrance who are well 
equipped for the demanding task. The entire work is new and not to 
be confused with the earlier edition by Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany. 

The volume on the Gospel of John is translated by T. H. L. Park- 
er. It covers the first ten chapters of the Gospel and follows the 
chapter divisions in true commentary fashion. The translation from 
the original Latin is far superior to the nineteenth century transla- 
tion by William Pringle. In this new translation nothing is missed 
of the characteristic images of Calvin. The ideas of the great Re- 
former are clearly expressed in up-to-date English. The entire 
work of Calvin on John is translated whereas the older translation 
omitted some passages. This is one of Calvin’s finest works and it 
is presented at its best from the viewpoint of lucid style and under- 
standable terminology. 

The volume on 1 Corinthians is translated by John W. Fraser. 
What has been said about of the volume on John can be repeated, 
with reference to this volume. Calvin’s ideas are faithfully presented 
with a style which breaks some of his long cumbersome Latin sen- 
tences into shorter English ones—a most fortunate approach. As a 
practical commentary on church life and problems 1 Corinthians 
excells. As an interpretation of the letter, this work excells. It 
is to be commended to all who would have the best tools for New 
Testament interpretation. Ray Summers 


The Apocalypse of John. By Charles C. Torrey. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1958. 210 pages. $5.00. 

This volume marks the close of a half-century of extensive pub- 
lication by one of the most learned and original Biblical scholars in 
America, the late Professor C. C. Torrey of Yale. Almost half the 
book comprises an Introduction in which the author vigorously con- 
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tends that the Apocalypse is based on an Aramaic original written 
in A.D. 68, during the reign of Galba, translated by a faithful scribe 
who so revered the book as inspired prophetic scripture that he 
rendered the words into Greek while remaining scrupulously faith- 
ful to the Semitic grammar. This thesis is then tested in a series of 
Critical Notes which attempt to explain linguistic peculiarities in 
the Greek text by recourse to an Aramaic original. A fresh transla- 
tion embodying the results of this research completes the study. 


Few scholars will possess the competence in both Aramaic and 
Greek to evaluate the adequacy of Torrey’s intricate arguments. How- 
ever, it is difficult to share the author’s conviction, stated with 
unbecoming dogmatism, that his thesis has been “fully demonstrated, 
completely proven ...and must soon become common knowledge .. .” 
(p. 35). For one thing, in limiting his method to Aramaic reconstruc- 
tion Torrey shows a bias against the papyri (pp. 25-26) as one source 
for understanding the notorious Greek of Revelation. Again, in re- 
jecting the theory of Charles, Torrey overstates the case for the 
supremacy of Aramaic instead of Hebrew as the language of western 
Asia in the New Testament period (see Jehoshua M. Grintz “Hebrew 
as the Spoken and Written Language in the Last Days of the Second 
Temple,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 79:32-47, March, 1960). 
Despite these and other reservations, the book must be commended 
as a stimulating and original approach to a difficult New Testa- 
ment problem. William E. Hull 


The New Testament Documents—(Are They Reliable?). By F. F. 
Bruce. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 120 
pages. $1.25. 

This is a revised and completely reset edition of the 1943 
publication. There are ten short chapters to demonstrate the author’s 
view of the New Testament documents from the standpoint of 
historical criticism. This does not mean that theology is left out. In 
the gospel of redemption history and theology are inextricably in- 
tertwined. It is inevitable that when one would try to give his at- 
tention to “history alone,” theology creeps in. The view of Bruce is 
that whether one approaches the New Testament from the viewpoint 
of history or of theology the question of the reliability of the New 
Testament documents is important. He states positively his faith 
in their reliability and demonstrates his position convincingly. 

Ray Summers 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus. By Edward W. Bauman. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 240 pages. $3.95. 
This book is based on lectures used in the first accredited col- 
lege religion course taught over commercial television. The thirty 
one-hour programs, sponsored by the American University where 
Bauman serves as professor of religion, were so successful that de- 
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mand was created for his material in permanent form. This work is 


significant, therefore, as a notable effort to guide the general public in 
serious Biblical study. 


To achieve this objective, Bauman adopts a popular style un- 
cluttered by scholastic jargon. Apt illustrations and striking sen- 
tences sustain interest, while honest probing of critical questions 
stimulates the intellect. In organization and content there is little 
originality; the viewpoint is akin to that of the best British study of 
the life of Jesus. This book may be recommended to the general 
reader as a useful introduction to a supremely important subject. 


William E. Hull 


Miracles and Revelation. By J. S. Lawton. New York: Association 
Press, 1960. 284 pages. $6.50. 


The sub-title views this book as a treatment of “the modern 
revolution in the concepts of revelation, faith, and the miraculous.” 
There are fifteen chapters, a splendid bibliography, and two help- 
ful indices. Representative chapter titles indicate the nature of the 
work: The Age of English Deism; The Dawn of Historical Criticism; 
Christian Evidences; The Scientific Interpretation of Nature; The 
Scientific Interpretation of History; The Re-Interpretation of Mir- 
acles; Conservative Apologetics and Historical Criticism, etc. This 
last named chapter is particularly stimulating and should be studied 
carefully by those who feel that the two are by nature opposites. 
Legion is the number who have not yet learned that Historical Criti- 
cism (when considered as a “means” rather than an “end’”) can be a 
valuable tool for the conservative apologist. Ray Summers 


The Paschal Liturgy and the Apocalypse. By Massey H. Shep- 
herd, Jr. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1960. 99 pages. $1.50. 


This is another volume in the Ecumenical Studies in Worship 
Series. Like the other volumes this is designed for furnishing materi- 
als for those who inquire into the place and function of worship in 
man’s experience. Part One surveys the place of the Paschal liturgy 
in the life of the Church to about A.D. 200. The author makes an 
analysis of the Pascha in the Gospels with special reference to Mark 
and discusses different elements in the liturgy about A.D. 200, i.e., 
The Fast, The Vigil, The Baptism, The Confirmation, The Eucharist. 
Part Two considers the structural nature of the Apocalypse and pre- 
sents an analysis of the Pascha elements which the author believes 
to be reflected there: Scrutinies, Vigil, Initiation. Part One is the 


more stimulating and helpful of the two. Ray Summers 
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How Jesus Became God. By Conrad Henry Moehlman. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960 206 pages. $4.75. 


The title is intriguing; the sub-title is definitive: An Historical 
Study of the Life of Jesus to the Age of Constantine. There are three 
chapters: The Pre-Calvary Life of Jesus; The Interim Congregation, 
or Eschatalogical Brotherhood Is Organized at Jerusalem; From Paul 
to the Christianization of Virgil and His Prophetic Poem. These 
chapters are followed by eight Appendices. The work is an historical 
interpretation of the life and teachings of Jesus and an evaluation of 
the movement from Jesus, through Paul, through the Church Fathers 
to a time when in the view of the author Jesus came to be identified 
with God himself—a view which the author thinks to be far from 
Jesus’ own views and intentions. Ray Summers 


An Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek. By C. F. D. Moule. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1959. 246 pages. $3.75. 


This is the second edition of a work which appeared originally 
in 1953; it is a paper back edition. Serious students of New Testament 
Greek will be acquainted with the scholarly works of the author in 
the area of New Testament interpretation. This volume is a guide 
book for difficult problems in exegesis. The basic approach is syntacti- 
cal. The problems chosen are sufficiently representative in providing 
excellent guidance in all similar difficulties. It would be difficult 
to overestimate the importance of such a tool as this. It is heartily 
commended to all who desire the best equipment for New Testament 
exegesis. Ray Summers 


A Short History of Christianity. By Martin E. Marty. New York: 
Meridian Books, Inc., 1959. 384 pages. $1.45. 


A Short History of Christianity is what the title would suggest. 
Of necessity it is a book which requires generalizations and in which 
documentation is of necessity limited. The author intends for it “to 
make its way between specialized monographs and ponderous general 
narratives of the past...” The book is an effort to avoid a sec- 
tarian interpretation of church history and to bring to this survey 
of the Christian movement a disciplined and objective mind, yet 
one which is deeply devoted to the central concerns of Christianity. 
The limitation of the work is an inevitable one. Compression of ma- 
terials to this degree necessarily involves much selection and there- 
fore some inevitable distortion. The style is “breezy” and sometimes 
seems somewhat contrived. The chapter titles seek to avoid conven- 
tional designations. At times the titles are descriptive; at times they 
are obscure. On the whole, this is a solid work. Penrose St. Amant 
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Luther’s Works: Career of the Reformer, IV. Volume 34. Edited 
a W. Spitz. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1960. 387 pages. 

This is the fourth volume devoted to the Career of the Re- 
former, internal to the more extensive series of fifty-six volumes, 
Luther’s Works, designed to offer in English the most complete edi- 
tion of Luther’s literary effort. In this volume are found certain 
writings by Luther, or concerning him, that are closely related to 
the salient events in his life from 1530 to 1545. These documents, 
only a portion of his so-called “Reformation writings,” are to be dis- 
tinguished from his commentaries, lectures, and sermons, which com- 
pose the first thirty volumes of the set. Some of the fourteen writings 
translated here are “Exhortation to All Clergy Assembled at Augs- 
burg” (1530), “These Concerning Faith and Law” (1535), “The Three 
Symbols or Creeds of the Christian Faith” (1538), “Luther’s Will” 
(1542), and “An Italian Lie Concerning Dr. Martin Luther’s Death” 
(1545). All of the materials are rendered in clear English idiom and 
are improved by brief but helpful introductions together with num- 
erous explanatory footnotes. W. Morgan Patterson 


Outlines of Church History. By Rudolf Sohm. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1958. 260 pages. $1.95. 


Although only recently reprinted in a paperback edition, this 
volume has enjoyed long and wide use. First published in 1887 by 
Professor Sohm of Leipzig University, it has gone through numerous 
editions. Its value and popularity lie mainly in its lucid and epigram- 
matic style. Terse, simple sentences are characteristic of the work. 
Of course, the author’s talent for isolating and describing the major 
trend or central thought without much burdensome detail well com- 
plements his engaging style. On the other hand, a limitation of the 
volume is clearly seen in what is not treated. For example, some 
themes he fails to discuss are the tradition of dissent, the Anglican 
and Radical phases of the Reformation, Christianity in the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as others. W. Morgan Patterson 


The Story of the Scottish Reformation. By A. M. Renwick. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 176 pages. $1.25. 


The author, professor of church history in The Free Church Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, has prepared the work to coincide with the fourth 
centennial of the inception of the Reformation in Scotland, being 
celebrated this year. The story is very sympathetically told by one 
who is today a part of that religious movement. In fact, the attitudes 
and deeds of John Knox are described in definitely encomiastic terms 
and partisan manner, and criticisms of the reformer are consistently 
mitigated. The narrative further evinces much dependence on Knox’s 
own historical account, The History of the Reformation of Religion in 
Scotland, without evaluating his competence as a historian or placing 
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in proper perspective his personal involvement in the events related. 
The basic value of this paperback is that it presents in brief com- 
pass the significant personalities and happenings of the Scottish 
Reformation, an epochal event of the sixteenth century. 

W. Morgan Patterson 


Tempest Over Scotland: The Story of John Knox. By Norman 
E. Nygaard. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1960. 183 
pages. $2.50. 

Here presented as a biographical novel is the life of one of the 
most forceful figures of the sixteenth century. His hardships, his 
convictions, his tenacity, his victories, his influence are all depicted 
with vividness and understanding. The narrative generally is sub- 
stantiated by available evidence; in detail, of course, the author has 
exercised the novelist’s prerogative. Despite a skill clearly mani- 
fested at many points in revealing the personalities of the protago- 
nists through their conversations, he not infrequently handles some 
scenes amateurishly. Although no notice to that effect is given, the 
author seems to have had in mind primarily a youthful audience, for 
whom the book should have definite appeal. It would serve well 
in a church library. W. Morgan Patterson 


History of Christianity in the Middle Ages. By William R. Can- 
non. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 352 pages. $4.50. 

The millenium known as the Middle Ages is one which has not 
conspicuously attracted the attention of English-speaking church his- 
torians so as to engage notably their talents for research and writing 
to produce a good synthetic history of the period. This should be 
reason enough to offer a hearty welcome to this work. But, addition- 
ally, it promises to be a volume to enjoy wide use because of many 
desirable characteristics. It will serve splendidly as a textbook 
or collateral reading on the medieval period. The book’s contents are 
clearly outlined, thus lending itself readily to intensive, systematic 
study. Furthermore, it includes such helpful student accouterments 
as bibliography of materials in English translation and lists of medie- 
val emperors, popes, and Constantinopolitan patriarchs. The author, 
who is Dean of Candler School of Theology, Emory University, 
qualifies himself well as a competent medievalist, giving abundant 
evidence in extensive documentation of an intimate acquaintance 
with sources emanating from the period. Stylistically, he gives vi- 
tality and meaning to what to many Protestants is a very arid and 
irrelevant period of church history. However, the student of the 
history of Christianity needs to remember that he is ill-equipped 
to grasp the significance and implications of the Reformation as 
well as the character of certain modern institutions without an un- 
derstanding of the medieval mind and ecclesiastical pervasiveness. 
This volume affords the student that exposure. Prognosis for the 
work: favorable—wide and long use. W. Morgan Patterson 
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Primer on Roman Catholicism for Protestants. By Stanley I. 
Stuber. Revised Edition. New York: Association Press, 1960. 276 
pages. $3.50. 

This useful introduction to Roman Catholic-Protestant differ- 
ences appeared in 1953. [Cf. review by W. O. Carver, Review and Ex- 
positor, (October, 1953), 488]. The revised edition includes new 
paragraphs about the ecumenical council called by Pope John XXIII 
(pp. 22, 259); the meaning of Matt. 16:18 (pp. 48f.); the idea of Mary 
as “Queen of Heaven” (pp. 129 f.); Protestant thinking about birth 
control (pp. 142 f., 247 f.), Christian citizenship (pp. 208f.), and re- 
ligion in relation to the public schools (p. 223); and the issue of a 
Roman Catholic President (p. 235). Roman Catholic statistics for 
the United States and for the world are brought up to date. For 
example, Negro Roman Catholics in the U. S. now number 580,000 in 
stead of 400,000, and Nigerian Roman Catholics number 1,180,174 in- 
stead of 657,917. A few errors and inaccuracies persist in the revised 
edition: “adult baptism” instead of the preferable “believers’ bap- 
tism” (p. 72, “Ite missa est” wrongly identified as “the signal... 
that the entire sacrifice had been completed” rather than as the point 
of departure for catechumens (p. 145), and the erroneous “And from 
the confessional Roman Catholics leave fit for heaven—unless or un- 
til they sin again” (p. 176). Many will take exception to the state- 
ments about heaven and hell (p. 164) and non-evangelization of Ro- 
man Catholics (p. 267). James Leo Garrett 


Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty. By A. F. Carrillo de 
Albornoz. Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1959. 95 pages. $1.00. 

A former Roman Catholic who is now an Anglican has made a 
careful study of the recent advocacy of religious liberty as a principle 
by a group of contemporary Roman Catholic theologians and even by 
certain members of the hierarchy. The brief but thorough document 
has been published, perhaps in a calculated strategy of challenge, by 
the World Council of Churches. These Roman Catholic theologians, 
whose views are quoted, include such men on both sides of the At- 
lantic as John Courtney Murray, Albert Hartmann, Max Pribilla, 
Joseph Lecler, Yves Congar, Robert Roquette, Augustin Leonard, 
Carlos Santamaria, Jean Danielou, and Gustave Thibon. 

The Europeans have offered chiefly biblical and theological argu- 
ments in favor of religious freedom for all citizens—the image of God 
in man, redemption as God’s gift given by and received in love, and 
the sovereignty of God over all mundane powers. Murray, an Ameri- 
can, has stressed political and philosophical arguments— the “demo- 
cratic dimension” of modern society, the acceptance of civil liberty, 
the danger of totalitarianism, liberty as favorable to the spread of 
“truth,” and the dignity of human personality. The traditional Ro- 
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man Catholic view is that of “thesis,” or the ideal condition in which 
a Catholic state suppresses the religious freedom of non-Catholics, 
coupled with “hypothesis,” or the temporary acceptance by Catholics 
of religious tolerance of non-Catholics in a pluralistic society. These 
theologians seek to elevate the “hypothesis” to equal status with the 
“thesis” on the basis of principle rather than expediency. They are 
seeking permissive acceptance of their views within the Roman 
Church. Utterances of nineteenth century popes are said to have 
been directed against the prevailing extreme secularism and thus to 
be “time-conditioned.” 

This volume and the views it expounds are very significant. 
Protestants should recognize, however, that theologians in the Roman 
Catholic Church do not possess ultimate teaching authority or in- 
fallibility. This belongs only to the popes. The papacy has not sanc- 
tioned the new theory. Centuries of teaching and practice, including 
the “infallible” inclusion of separation of church and state in Pius 
IX’s Syllabus of Errors, support the traditional view. The new 
theory can only be treated as a worthy minority opinion whose 
continued existence in the Roman Catholic Church is somewhat pre- 
carious. James Leo Garrett 


God’s Son and God’s World. By A. A. Van Ruler. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 79 pages. $2.00. 


The author is professor of Dogmatic Theology, University of 
Utrecht, Netherlands. The book is a series of sixteen meditations on 
the person of Christ and the “Psalm of Nature.” Part One: The Son 
of God consists of seven brief devotionals from texts taken from the 
fourth Gospel. Part Two: The World of God consists of nine devotion- 
als on Psalm 104. The entire work is marked by deep spiritual per- 
ception and theological acumen. Ray Summers 


Practical Studies 


Seminary Survey. By Yorke Allen, Jr. New York: Harper & 
ae... 1960. 640 pages. $10.00. 

This is a comprehensive and pioneer study of theological educa- 
tion in the so-called “younger churches” of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. It is thus essentially a study of one aspect of the missionary 
enterprise. It is important that such a study of missions should focus 
upon theological education. The 1932 Laymen’s Inquiry devoted 2 
per cent of its 3,050 pages to theological education. Many factors 
have combined to force the missionary enterprise to turn, in the last 
quarter of a century, to the training of national leadership. 


The editorial perspective of this volume is ecumenical, constantly 
favoring the union institutions and depreciating denominational di- 
visiveness. It does, however, attempt to include all types of theolog- 
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ical schools. There is a note of surprise in the discovery of Southern 
Baptist involvement in missions and specifically in theological educa- 
tion. The report notes “of the sixteen Southern Baptist seminaries 
now operating in Africa, Asia and Latin America, all but a half dozen 
or so appear ... to have been founded in the years 1950-53 or were 
upgraded from Bible institute to seminary status during these same 
years” (pp. 14-15). This quotation serves both to underscore the com- 
pleteness of the Southern Baptist coverage and also the recent shift 
of missionary strategy to theological education. 

The major division of the book is between Protestant institutions 
and Roman Catholic institutions. Theological schools are discussed in- 
dividually in categories as follows. Geographical categories: Africa, 
Middle East, Southern Asia, Southeast Asia, East Asia, Latin America 
(subheads by countries). Types of schools: Theological colleges 
(equivalent to an accredited seminary in the United States) ; theolog- 
ical schools (approximate college level education); Bible schools 
(approximately high school level education). 


Tested by the inadequate yardstick of the reviewer’s knowledge 
of Southern Baptist theological institutions, the survey is quite ac- 
curate with minor slips usually found in editorial comment, i.e., 
Southern Baptists place emphasis on Latin America “at the ex- 
pense of reducing some of their activities in India .. .” (p. 199). 

The author is an executive of the Sealantic Fund, a Rockefeller 
foundation, which has been generous in its support of nondenomina- 
tional theological institutions. Duke K. McCall 


Biblical Faith and Social Ethics. By E. Clinton Gardner. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 375 pages. $4.75. 


The author, associate professor of Christian social ethics at 
Emory University, has as his purpose in writing this book to “inquire 
into the source and the content of Christian morality.” It is designed 
to help the interested student to come to grips with the basic prob- 
lems of morality as these appear in the light of the Christian faith. 
Thus, it is a text to introduce the student to the field of Christian 
ethics. 

Professor Gardner surveys the Old Testament background and 
then discusses the ethics of Jesus and Paul. It is his contention that 
the method which Jesus used in arriving at the decisions which he 
made and which he taught his disciples to use is best characterized as 
that of response to God. Thus, Christian ethics is responsive love to 
God as creator, redeemer and judge. This is his integrating ethical 
concept which he seeks to relate to the problems of sex and marriage, 
justice, and economic and political orders, and race relations, 

The book is really an elaboration of the ethical thought of 
H. Richard Niebuhr, especially his view of Christian ethics as 
responsive love to God, which is fully acknowledged. 


Professor Gardner’s contribution is seen in that he brings together 
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in the systematic fashion the ethical views of H. Richard Niebuhr, 
supplementing them with materials from Reinhold Niebuhr, John 
Bennett, Emil Brunner, Liston Pope, and other well-known Christian 
ethicists. Thus, the material will be familiar to those who have kept 
up with Christian ethical developments in America and Europe. For 
the student who has had no introduction to Christian ethics, this is 
one of the best texts in the field. Henlee Barnette 


Religion and Nursing. By Samuel Southard. Nashville: Broad- 
man Press, 1959. 212 pages. $4.75. 

Nurses have two great religious concerns, one for their own per- 
sonal spiritual understanding of life and the other for the religious 
needs of their patients. Samuel Southard has spoken with clarity, 
depth, and compassion to these two needs in producing a book that 
can be read by the graduate nurse for her own personal edification 
and used as a textbook in schools of nursing. Southard has made 
several basic contributions in this book: (1) He has dealt seriously 
and in detail with the kinds of questions about religion which nurses 
ask and which are asked them. He does so in a scholarly manner, 
acquainting the nurse with the research on given questions. He does 
so in a clinical manner, using specific case material from his own 
work in hospitals. (2) He has for the first time related the work of 
the minister and the nurse to each other in a definitive way, clarifying 
the interprofessional problems at stake. (3) He has drawn upon the 
insights and skills of specialists in both fields, and, through pains- 
taking consultation with national authorities, has validated and ex- 
tended his own perceptions through a fellowship of learning with 
them. 

The pastor who is called upon to speak at nurses’ capping cere- 
monies and graduation exercises; the pastor who has to teach a course 
in religion in a school of nursing; the pastor who has a daughter or 
a church member who is entering nursing—all these will find help 
in this book. More than that the pastor who reads the book carefully 
will have his own theological education furthered considerably. 

Wayne E. Oates 


Conference on Motivation for the Ministry. Edited by Samuel 
Kentucky. Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, 


Twenty-four theologians, pastors, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
sociologists and denominational officials gathered at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in June, 1959 to discuss both in research 
and personal witness the dynamics of why men enter the ministry. 
They were concerned with the dynamics of men’s motivation for 
becoming ministers of the Gospel. They dealth with the problem 
historically under the leadership of Winthrop Hudson, psychoana- 
lytically under the leadership of Gotthard Booth, pastorally under 
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the leadership of J. C. Pipes and Paul Southern. The prophetic and 
mystical conceptions of the call to the ministry were dealt with by 
C. F. Midlefort, a psychiatrist, and discussed by Professor Michalson 
of Drew, a theologian. The layman’s understanding of the ministry, 
especially at the point of his expectations of ministers, was discussed 
by Samuel Blizzard of Princeton and Thomas Bennett of the National 
Council of Churches. Professor Leiffer and Professor Allen Graves 
evaluated denominational appeals for ministerial candidates and 
their influence upon men entering the ministry. 

This is the first grant for purely research purposes made to this 
Seminary by a foundation, as far as I am informed. The pioneer 
nature of the work is characteristic of the disciplined research abilities 
of Professor Southard. The pastor who reads this volume will be 
enabled to walk more worthily of his vocation, and the professor in 
a theological seminary will find personal help as well as invaluable 
materials for teaching his students. Wayne E. Oates 


Outside the Camp. By Charles C. West. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1959. 168 pages. $3.00. 

A deserted Buddhist temple may seem a strange place to find 
Christian certitude. Yet it was in such a place that the author sought 
an answer to the question, ‘What is the Christian’s role in a world of 
upheaval and revolutionary change?” The query was precipitated 
by the crisis brought on by Communist armies sweeping across na- 
tionalist China. Not only in the Orient but throughout the world 
foundations are being shaken, the author declares. Christians must 
learn how to live in an insecure society for it is God Himself who 
is shaking the foundations. West analyzes the relationship of God 
to a world in transition, the role of the Christian in a disturbed social 
order and the quest for a life within the world but above the world. 

Nolan P, Howington 


Commonwealth of Americans. By Byron D. Murray. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 219 pages. $3.75. 

The secondary title of this book is “A Search for the Missing 
Chapters of our Story.” The author purposes to “... explore some 
of our characteristic ways of thinking . . . and to try to put together 
a hypothetical pattern of the American mind.” In doing so, he places 
stress upon the unity of thought found in a survey of literature, both 
what Americans have written and what they have read. The author 
contends that American life and thought have been misunderstood 
because of “verbal ineptness” and the tendancy to stress American 
complexity and diversity instead of unity. Not in terms of the eco- 
nomic order, or democracy, or culture, can America be understood. 
The world needs to know the fundamentals of America’s philosophy 
and religion. The author proceeds to analyze “representative Ameri- 
can faith” in a study of religion that issues in ethical idealism, an 
idealism that lies behind the economic order, the democracy, and the 
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culture of America, and can be traced in the literature that has helped 
shape the American mind. In the process, the author formulates 
what he considers to be the representative American’s understanding 
of God, Christ, the Great Commandment, the relationship of the 
Gospel to society, and indicates some effects of this faith upon events 
and activities in history. Although some Biblical and theological 
positions are open to question, and the author presents a religious 
faith perhaps not altogether typical of a “representative” American, 
this study is a penetrating interpretation that merits a careful and 
wide reading. G. Willis Bennett 


The Principle of Truth. By Peter D. King. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960. 110 pages. $3.75. 

The author proposes here to offer a framework for “a science of 
mankind,” “a touchstone for right and wrong,” “a foundation for 
society.” He assumes that man has an innate sense of right and 
will do it eventually, but that some established basis needs to be 
identified and demonstrated. This the author confidently claims 
to have done in The Principle of Truth. He admits frankly that his 
work may not be well received, and indeed may antagonize many 
readers, but he claims that if the world survives his Principles of 
Truth ultimately will be accepted. The work is more philosophical 
than scientific. It rejects totalitarianism, utilitarianism, religion, 
atheism, and agnosticism as being inadequate goals for the individual 
or the group. The one satisfactory goal is understanding and this 
is the core of the Principle of Truth. One chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of the limitations of religions and other world systems 
based upon authority or faith. Religion is rejected because the 
existence of God cannot be proved and faith is blind. A second 
chapter sets forth a demonstration of the Principle of Truth, which 
is everything and would include God if his existence can ever be 
proved. Nine other chapters offer the application of the Principle 
of Truth to society, and many ethical insights are set forth. Obviously, 
the Christian theologian will be critical of this work because of its 
limited and inadequate concept of God and the Christian faith. If 
one will allow himself to read beyond this treatment, however, he 
will find the work highly stimulating and profitable. The appeal 
for an objective and critical evaluation of life today, particularly at 
the point of democracy, economics, and war, is worthy of close 
examination, as is the characterization of the ideal society and the 
ideal citizen. G. Willis Bennett 


This is the South. Edited by Robert West Howard. New York: 
Rand McNally and Company, 1959. 304 pages. $6.00. 

This book is the second in a series on major regions in America, 
the first being This Is the West published in 1957. Editor Robert 
West Howard, who is producing the series, is the son of a New York 
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minister, and has traveled extensively in the South and published 
numerous magazine articles about the South. 

This Is the South confronts the questions “What is the South? 
How did it get that way? Where is it going?” It is an attempt 
to portray the entire South. Consideration is given to the territory 
and resources, historical development, current needs, and an analy- 
sis of the South’s future. 

The book, written in thirty-two chapters and freely illustrated 
with prints and photographs, is divided into six parts: The Clear- 
ings, The Molders, The Building, The Folks, The Heritage, and For 
Kissin’ Cousins. Thirty-one distinguished authors contribute chap- 
ters, each one writing in the field in which he is a specialist. Lead- 
ing historians, sociologists, journalists, religious leaders, educators, 
and literary men, combine their talent to produce a book that gives 
an objective description of the South, past and present. They con- 
clude that “the greatest driving force of the South” has been and 
is the family. Emphasis upon the family is seen throughout the 
book, with one chapter devoted exclusively to it. Other chapters 
treat the rural South and “King Cotton,” the new South and urban 
development, industrial and technological advance, the Negro, the 
place of religion, and chapters devoted to the contributions made 
by several leading professions. Some readers will be surprised at 
Part Six which treats the South of today in a “Chamber of Com- 
merce” manner, indicating places to see and where to eat while 
traveling in the South. 

All chapters are not of equal quality or value, but on the whole 
the book is well done. It is historically accurate and is sufficiently 
comprehensive as to give one not familiar with the South an adequate 
description. It will assist those who reside in the South to appreciate 
more fully their heritage, and to evaluate more correctly the South’s 
current needs and prospects for the future. This is not a technical 
book to be limited to classroom use, but a literary work that pro- 
vides delightful and instructive reading. C. Willis Bennett 


The Best of Charles E. Jefferson. Edited by Frederick Keller 


oo. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1960. 268 pages. 
95. 


This is a volume of sermons, lectures, and “quiet talks” brought 
together by an outstanding minister who knew and admired Charles 
E. Jefferson. Dr. Jefferson occupied the pulpit of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, New York City, for thirty-one years, preaching 
boldly on social issues and theological questions. The studious and 
well-informed pastor preached his eloquent sermons extemporan- 
eously and often dictated them the next day to his secretary. This 
collection of messages reflects the Christian concern of another 
generation about problems still with us but nearer solution because 
of courageous men like Charles Jefferson. The appreciative intro- 
duction by Dr. Frederick Keller Stamm helpfully sketches a context 
in which the vitality and relevance of the selections from Dr. Jef- 
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ferson’s preaching are emphasized. As an example of how an influ- 
ential preacher can say what he believes respectfully, but without 
hedging, this volume is unsurpassed. James W. Cox 


Preaching, Confession, The Lord’s Supper. By Walter Luthi and 
Eduard Thurneysen. Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1960. 
121 pages. $2.50. 

This brief book contains three essays by two Swiss pastors and 
theologians. 

In the first essay Luthi says, “The secret of all preaching is 
poverty, in the sense of the first beatitude.” With this poverty of 
spirit the preacher receives God’s gifts of grace. Luthi deals with 
“preaching as offense” and “attacks on preaching” but seems to be 
indifferent to whether many or few attend the preaching. “The 
dissemination of what has happened is the essential element.” 
(p. 10) He sees danger in the teaching element of preaching as 
tending to dullness, dispensing moralisms or to lecturing on dog- 
matic theology. Preaching should declare the prophetic word and 
should be an expression of true worship. 

In discussing the “plight” of the Lord’s Supper he is concerned 
for “difficulties rooted in the nature of communion itself and... 
those caused by the congregation.” He expresses opinions on sev- 
eral practical matters such as administering the Lord’s Supper to 
the sick, the use of wine or unfermented juice and the spiritual 
preparation of the individual (through preaching). 

In his essay on Confession, Thurneysen calls attention to the 
dangers involved in the trend among some Protestant groups toward 
a restoration of some form of Confessional. “Sin calls for forgiveness, 
but can I forgive myself, can another person forgive my sin?” he 
asks. “Only one, only God, can forgive. For this reason, confession 
is an empty act unless it is directed to God,” he concludes. 

Allen W. Graves 


Handbook of Church Finance. By David R. Holt, II. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1960. 201 pages. $5.00. 

Church officers responsible for the handling of financial affairs 
will find this handbook particularly helpful. It supplies the need 
for a guidebook similar to that met by the Church Finance Record 
System Manual by Crowe and Moore and the Guidebook for the 
Forward Program of Church Finance, two widely used volumes 
among Southern Baptists. For some reason, Southern Baptist books 
in the field of stewardship are almost completely ignored in the 
rather extensive bibliography included in this volume. 

The book is an adaptation of a doctoral thesis. The chapters on 
the finances of real estate, on church finance and insurance cover- 
age, on legal aspects of church finance and on wills, bequests, and 
trusts will be particularly helpful to many church leaders unfamiliar 
with these areas. Allen W. Graves 
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The Church Says Welcome! By Harold F. Linamen, Anderson, 
Indiana: The Warner Press, 1960. 63 pages. $2.00. 


This is a brief handbook on ways of inviting, welcoming and 
recognizing visitors and newcomers to the church. Illustrations show 
cards, forms and other materials to be used. Also included are sug- 
gestions on “food and fellowship” for church groups, church ushers, 
provision for guest speakers, use of church facilities for weddings 
and other occasions, church visitation plans and procedures and 
church etiquette. Allen W. Graves 


A Philosophy of Adult Christian Education. By David J. Erns- 
berger. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959. 172 pages. $3.75. 


The writer contends that Reformation and Biblical theology 
demand that the minister define his central function as preacher- 
teacher. He further contends that the minister’s emphasis on teach- 
ing should center upon the adults of the congregation for adults are 
the main teachers of the children in the home. This education of 
adults is to take place in small groups where the revelation of God 
is to shine upon human need. His treatment is scholarly, thorough, 
and interesting. Recommended. Findley B. Edge 


The Pastor’s Public Relations. By Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff. 
Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1959. 186 pages. $3.00. 


This is a handbook on the pastor’s public relations written by 
an experienced Baptist pastor in New England. The first half of 
the book deals with public relations within the church. The re- 
mainder presents some very practical suggestions concerning the 
pastor’s relations to his fellow ministers, businessmen, doctors, fu- 
neral directors, the press, radio and television, politicians, civic and 
fraternal organizations, schools and his correspondents. Although 
the reviewer does not agree with all that is suggested, pastors, other 
church staff members and the churches would be spared much em- 
barrassment by following the basic principles set forth in this book. 

Allen W. Graves 


How to Get Along with People in the Church. By A. Donald Bell. 
Grand on” Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, 1960. 159 
pages. $2.50. 


The author, a former professor in the School of Religious Edu- 
cation at Southwestern Seminary, has provided a mixture of popular 
psychology and devotional commentary in his discussions of church 
leadership problems. He has included many helpful suggestions for 
both church staff members and volunteer leaders in the church. 
Since much of the success in church work depends upon being able 
to get along happily with people, the book will be very helpful in 
an area where many church leaders have their most serious problems. 
Allen W. Graves 
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Administration: Its Purpose and Performance. By Ordway Tead. 
New York: Harper’s, 1959. 79 pages. $2.50. 

The three lectures included in this brief volume were delivered 
to a school of business administration last year. In them Ordway 
Tead, a recognized authority in the field of administration and the 
author of several definitive works in this field, has much that will 
be of value to the pastor, the minister of education and denomina- 
tional administrators. There is much that will help church admin- 
istrators to perform their functions more effectively. Another value 
of reading this book is to catch something of the basic philosophy of 
democratic administration and an understanding of its moral and 
spiritual significance. Religious leaders will be helped in making 
the gospel relevant to the field of business administration by know- 
ing and sharing the principles set forth in this book. 

Allen W. Graves 


The Church Plans for Kindergarten Children. By Kathrene Mc- 
on Tobey. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 192 pages. 


This author has provided us with an inspiring, concisely written 
book for those who teach four and five-year-olds anytime they come 
to church. In ten chapters she deals with understanding the child 
(as a whole), the growth and learning process, the media and means 
of Christian nurture for the child, rooms and equipment, teacher 
planning, guidance, and evaluation, and the adults who teach. One 
of the strengths of this text is the excellent guidance given the 
teachers in the use of materials. Visibly lacking are definite ways 
in which church and home can work together to teach the four 
and five-year-old child. Elizabeth Hutchens 


The Church’s Mission to the Educated American. By J. H. Neder- 
hood. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960. 
163 pages. $2.50 (paper). 

This book deals with an unusual, yet most important subject. It 
is scholarly in approach (a revised dissertation), yet quite readable. 
His first two chapters do not add appreciably to the study except as 
background. What is the educated American like in this increas- 
ingly scientific and secular society of ours? What are his hopes and 
fears? How can he be reached through the gospel? This is the 
burden of the book. Perhaps the author’s best contribution is his 
analysis of the educated man, particularly the section dealing with 
the prejudices of the educated. Pastors will profit by reading this 
book. Findley B. Edge 
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Stewardship in Contemporary Theology. 
son. New York: Association Press, 1960. 252 pages. $3.50 

Stewardship is a doctrine that has become increasingly important 
in the life of all denominations in recent years. In this volume we 
have several serious and significant essays written by different 
authors dealing with this subject. Typical topics are, “Stewardship 
in the Old Testament,” “Stewardship in the Teachings of Jesus,” 
“Stewardship in the History of the Christian Church,” “Stewardship 
and Christian Vocation.” Each essay bears the mark of real scholar- 
ship and is both practical and readable. Pastors and lay leaders 
will find a wealth of hepful information here. Highly recommended. 


Findley B. Edge 


How Home and Church Can Work Together. By Frederick W. 
Widmer. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1960. 95 pages. $1.50, paper. 

This is one of the Co-operative Series of leadership education 
textbooks. It is written in a most practical and helpful manner. 
Theology, educational philosophy, and practice are taken into ac- 
count. The book should be read with real profit by pastors, 
ministers of education, and parents. Recommended. 


Findley B. Edge 


The Teaching Task of the Local Church. By Harold C. Mason. 
Winona Lake: Light and Life Press, 1960. 214 pages. $3.25. 

It seems a more accurate title for this book would have been, 
“The Educational Task of the Local Church,” since it deals primarily 
with the organization and administration of the church’s educational 
program and only incidentally with the teaching task as such. There 
are chapters on the personnel, the agencies, and the age groups of 
the church school. Records, equipment, publicity, and evangelism 
are also discussed. Primarily, it is an introduction to religious 
education. Findley B. Edge 


A. B. C.’s of Audio-Visual Equipment and the School Projection- 
ist’s Manual. By Philip Mannino. Second Revised Edition. State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania: M. O. Publishers, 1959. 80 pages. $1.50. 

Gives instructions concerning the operation and care of projec- 
tors, films, tape recorders, etc. This, or a similar manual, should 
be in the church library for use by the visual aids committee and 
projectionists. Findley B. Edge 


The Teacher Sent From God. By R. R. Breitigam. Mountain 


View, California: Pacific Press Publishers Association, 1960. 137 
pages. 


Written from the Seventh-Day Adventist’s —_<«~* for their 
use. Findley B. Edge 
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An Introduction to the Science of Missions. By J. H. Bavinck. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960, 323 pages. $4. 95. 


Church Chuckles. By Charles Cartwright. Grand Rapids: Kregel’s 
Publications, 1960. $1.00. 


Modern Thinkers—Dewey. By Gordon H. Clark. Philadel; 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1960. 69 pages. 1.50. 


So You Work With Junior Highs. By Alan Egly. Anderson, 
Indiana: The Warner Press, 1960. 62 pages. $1.00. 


So You Work With Young Adults. By Lottie M. Franklin.. Ander. 
son, Indiana: The Warner Press, 1960. 64 pages. $1.00. 


Faith To Grow On. By Joseph F, Green, Jr. Nashville: Broad- 
man Press, 1960. 123 pages. $2.50. 


I Tithe Joyfully, Chicago: Moody Press, 1960. 127 pages. 


Reading the Bible Aloud. By J. Edward Lantz, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. 144 pages. $3.50. 


Alaskan Apostle. By J. Arthur Lanzell. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. 218 pages. $4.50. 


The Churches and the Public. By Robert Lekachman. Santa 
Barbara: Center for the Study of thiiaeealll Institutions, 1960. 70 
pages. 


Vital Word Studies In I Thessalonians. By John Lineberry. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1960. 130 pages. $2.00. 


The Voice of Authority. By George W. Marston. Philadelphia: 
ee and Reformed Publishing Company, 1960. 110 pages. 


‘When Thou Prayest.” By James Earl Massey. Anderson, In- 
diana: The Warner Press, 1960. 64 pages. $.75. 


Epworth Preacher’s Commentaries, Isaiah 1-39. By J. Yoeman 
—_— Naperville, Illinois: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1960. 135 pages. 


Strictly Personal, By Eugenia Price. Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1960. 180 pages. $2.50. 


Modern Thinkers—Bultmann. By Herman Ridderbos. Philadel- 
“ Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1960. 46 pages. 


Assignment: Overseas. By John Rosengrant. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1960. 152 pages. $1.95. 


Practical Religion. By John Charles Ryle. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1960. 324 pages. $4.50. 


The Devil and I. By Olive Ross Thompson. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc. 1960. 69 pages. $3.75. 


Modern Thinkers—Nietzche. By H. Van Reissen. Philadephia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1960. 51 pages. $1.25. 
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